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I. Introductory Note 


A review of symposia, surveys and handbooks,! dealing 
with Slavs and their languages, indicates that there is a cer- 
tain confusion as far as the language of the Slovaks and their 
literary media are concerned. 

The confusion seems to have been created, on one hand, 
by Slavists and literary historians who failed to draw a proper 
distinction between the native and spoken language of the 
Slovaks and their written or literary language. 


On the other hand, the misconceptions were intentional- 
ly spread by philologists and literary historians who were 
influenced by political views and aspirations, and some Sla- 
vists accepted them without the necessary caution required 
in scholarly works. 

As a result, we find in manuals and symposia on Slavic 
peoples or in works on philology and Slavic languages either 
the thesis that the Slovak language is merely a dialect of the 
Czech, or that Slovak became a literary language only at the 
beginning of the XIXth century. Some surveys speak even 
of a Czechoslovak language. 


Before analyzing these misconceptions, it may perhaps 
be stated that the claim that Slovak is but a dialect of the 
Czech language, was not based on facts of history or philo- 
logy. It was a biased opinion of those who tried to give a schol- 
arly basis to political aspirations denying to the Slovaks the 
right to their independent national and cultural life. And 
there lay also the origins of the erroneous thesis that Slovak 
began to be used as a literary language only from the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Slovak philologists and linguists (Bernolak, Safarik, 
Stur, Czambel, Skultéty, Bartek, Stanislav, Novak, Pauliny) 
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rejected, during the last two centuries, all these biased the- 
ories and looked for linguistic criteria to determine the 
origin and the main characteristics of the Slovak language. 
They reviewed the historic forms of the Slovak tongue, and 
by scholarly methods and comparative study of Slavic lan- 
guages determined the place of Slovak among Slavic lan- 
guages.” 

Works of Slovak philologists, except for those of Safarik 
and partly Stir and Czambel, remained, however, for a long 
time either unknown to foreign Slavists, or were interpreted 
incorrectly. As a result, we find only recently in linguistic 
studies, published outside Slovakia, the proper distinction 
between the Slovak language and the literary media used by 
Slovaks, and a rejection of the thesis that Slovak has been 
but a dialect of the Czech language or that there is a Czecho- 
slovak language. 

According to these studies, during long centuries, Slo- 
vak people spoke their own Slovak dialects, which developed 
from the primitive Slavic after its disintegration, into the 
modern Slovak language, but they used several literary media. 
It was first the Old Church Slavonic, in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, afterwards the Latin language, the Biblical Czech 
(used by the Protestant minority until the second half of 
the 19th century), the literary Slovak based on Slovak west- 
ern dialects and finally the revised present form, based on 
central Slovak dialects.* 

On the following pages, we shall attempt to point out 
and analyze the main misconceptions about the Slovak lan- 
guage and the literary media used in Slovakia and define 
the place of Slovak among Slavic languages in the light of 
recent linguistic research of European Slavists, including 
the Marxist philologists of Slavic countries.* 


Il. 
Views and conceptions of Slovak philologists 


In their scholarly studies of phonology, etymology, lexi- 
cology and grammar Slovak philologists and linguists main- 
tained continuously the point of view that the Slovak language 
has been distinct from any other Slavic tongue. This was not 
so clear and evident to Slavists of the 19th century, accord- 
ing to Slovak philologists, because philology was in its in- 
fancy and used primitive methods.> Recent research, how- 
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ever, proves that Slovak language has been the real and 
original national tongue of the inhabitants of Slovakia since 
the dawn of history, and the linguistic analysis of the fun- 
damental roots of the Czech and Slovak languages and a 
comparative study of their developments showed that Slovak 
language never was a part of the Czech or so-called ‘“‘Czecho- 
slovak’ language.® 


If we accept the thesis, supported by Trubeckoj,’ that 
in the ninth century the Old Slavonic still was the common 
tongue of the Slavs with a unified phonology, and that from 
the ninth century different dialects developed into distinct 
Slavic languages, it is to be assumed, according to Slovak 
philologists, that among them was also the Slovak tongue. 
There is no historical or philological reason why it should 
not be claimed that at the time of disintegration of the Old 
Slavonic and of the rise of new independent Slavic languages, 
Slovak was among them and that its development cannot be 
identified with that of the Czech language.® 


This thesis is strengthened also by the fact that the Slo- 
vak territory was annexed after the collapse of Great Moravia, 
by Hungary and, hence, the only contact the Slovaks had 
with Czechs was through Moravians who have continued to 
speak a Slovak dialect in spite of the pressure of the Czechs 
from the West, and to the present time they have retained 
their own phonological structure. 


Consequently, the relation between the Czech and Slo- 
vak languages became a matter of controversy because of 
political aspirations of some Czech politicians and scholars 
and not because of philological reasons — is the view of 
Slovak philologists. In fact, as early as in the 16th century 
Vavrinec Benedikti z Nedozier (1555-1615), a learned Slovak 
philologist and professor at the Prague University exhorted 
his Slovak countrymen to cultivate their native tongue. He 
wrote his appeal in a grammar he composed for Czechs, which 
makes it clear that already for him there were two different 
languages. 

From the sixteenth century on, there are numerous 
proofs that Slovak erudities, with the exception of a few 
protestants, considered Slovaks as one of the “tribes” of 
Slavic nation, but speaking their own “dialect” different 
from the Czech, Polish or Russian, using the word dialect 
for our term language. Slovak was used not only in homiletic 
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writings, but also in scholarly works and poetry, especially 
since the middle of the 17th century around the University 
of Trnava (founded 1635) and, at the end of the 18th century, 
Anton Bernolak only codified a language in use in his lin- 
guistic works Dissertatio, Gramatica slavica and his huge 
pentalingual Dictionary.'? 


The well-known Slavist, P. J. Safarik, and initially also 
Jan Kollar, were aware of the fact that there had been a Slo- 
vak language and Slovak literature, different from the Czech 
or the other Slavic languages and literatures. Safarik gave 
testimony to it in his Geschichte der Slawischen Sprache und 
Literatur in allen Mundarten (1826), and when some Czech 
leaders reproached him and his scholarly objectivity, Safarik 
indignantly announced that he would go even farther in 
stressing the differences than he did in his book.“ Jan Kollar 
was also instrumental originally in preparing Stur’s reform 
and later changed his mind and became an advocate of 
a common literary language with the Czechs (which he cal- 
led ‘‘old Slovak’’) because of reasons which Slovak literary 
historians avoid to discuss. The great poet of Panslavism 
had also some human deficiencies like very high personal 
pride and terrible temper, and took it as an insult that Stur 
and his group dared to do something in Slovak cultural life 
without consulting him or without his patronage.!? 

This “crimen lesae majestatis’’ moved Kollar to opose 
Stur’s reform and the final acceptance of the Slovak literary 
language also by Slovak protestants. Safarik did not change 
his scholarly views which he expressed in his Geschichte, but 
being employed in Prague and financially supported by Czech 
patriots, he tried to convince his Slovak countrymen that 
they should not move too far from Czechs and suggested 
that the Czech should be adjusted to the Slovak linguistic 
phenomena and peculiarities. ‘““The will of the Slovak groups 
to assert their own national individuality was, however, too 
strong”, as admitted by Radl,!* and Stur’s reform was vic- 
torious over Kollar’s protests and Safarik’s advices, because 
it was in line with the linguistic facts and centuries’ long 
Slovak national development. 

The reasons for a sporadic use of the Czech language 
for administrative and partly also for literary purposes (main- 
ly by the Slovak Protestants) which some Czech philologists 
considered as a proof of national and linguistic unity of the 
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Czechs and Slovaks, have been reconsidered by several 
“bourgeois” and “marxist” philologists and literary histo- 
rians. There are at least three theories on the penetration of 
the Czech language into the Slovak territory. One theory 
refers to the continuation of relations between Slovaks and 
Moravians (who adopted the Czech language) from the time 
of Great Moravia, which relations survived the collapse of 
that state and developed between the Moravian cultural 
center Olomouc and Slovak religious centers. More accept- 
able and also more elaborated is the theory ascribing the 
use of the Czech language to the fact that Czech clerks were 
used at certain periods not only in the Slovak territory but 
also in Hungary and Poland in state and city-administration."* 
In Slovakia, the use of the Czech, adapted to local dialects, 
survived because of the Reformation which penetrated into 
Slovakia from Germany and Bohemia with Bible and religious 
books written in the old Czech, and because during the Coun- 
ter-Reformation “many protestant Czechs found shelter in 
Slovakia and even printed books in Czech for the purpose 
of smuggling them into Bohemia’’. Settled in Slovakia, the 
Czech refugees tried to keep all Slovak protestants linked to 
Bohemia by language also in secular writings.1* Around 1840, 
it became, however, clear to the leaders of the Protestant 
minority in Slovakia that the Czech language was not intel- 
ligible to the common people, that their writings could not 
reach Slovak population and for reasons which L. Stur ex- 
plained in his Ndrecia slovenskuo and other writings, they 
agreed with Catholics who used the Slovak for homiletic as 
well as for secular writings from the 16th century, on the 
reform taking for basis central Slovak dialects, and on the 
exclusive use of Slovak in Slovak literature. 


Stur’s reform, by which the Slovak language was finally 
established as a literary medium of all Slovaks, has been ac- 
cepted by the Slovak intelligentsia within a very short space 
of time, and it received its final linguistic.form in the gram- 
mar of a Catholic priest, Martin Hattala. Thus the peculiar 
situation of multilingualism in modern Slovak literature was 
changed.” 

During all these centuries, Slovak people spoke, as we 
mentioned before, their own Slovak dialects which developed 
from the Old Slavonic after its disintegration into modern 
Slovak language, which happened more or less at the same 
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time at which other central European peoples began to use 
vernacular for literary purposes. 


On the position of Slovak among Slavic languages, Slo- 
vak philologists expressed various opinions.!* V. Jagi¢ in his 
book Entstehungsgeschichte der Kirchenslawischen Sprache, 
wrote that “in Great Moravia people must have spoken in 
the ninth century a tongue which in its fundamentals was 
identical with the Slovak language of today’. J. Dobrovsky 
admitted that certain linguistic phenomena linked Slovak 
with South Slavic languages and S. Czambel elaborated lin- 
guistically a theory to prove that the question as to whether 
Slovak is closer to Western Slavic or to the Southern Slavic 
group of languages deserves to be reconsidered by philo- 
logists. Stur viewed the position of the Slovak language as 
a central clearing house, mainly because he was conscious 
of many of its similiarities with the Slavic tongues of the 
East, West, North and South, especially noting the South 
Slavic dialects with which Slovak came into intimate contact 
during long centuries.19 


Recent studies indicate that the Slovak language con- 
served many archaic forms and expressions common to all 
Slavs. Remaining for centuries only a spoken vernacular of 
the people, it was affected mainly by the influence of neigh- 
bouring Slavic peoples, and since it was codified in the era 
of the revival of Slavonic peoples, the Slovak cultural and 
political leaders saw to it that Slovak language might con- 
serve its central position and Slavic purity. Kollar himself 
argued, and some Slavists of that time accepted his idea that 
the Slovak language “stands grammatically and geographical- 
ly in the center of all Slav dialects” and the Tatra mountains 
are the ‘“‘nest and cradle of all Slavs” which, of course, the 
modern science of history, archeology and ethnography 
challenges. 


However, the central position of the Slovak language, 
geographically or linguistically, is accepted to a great extent 
even by modern philology. According to de Bray “the Slovaks 
have preserved a beautifully soft and musical language, 
which might well serve as a modern “Common Slav” or lin- 
gua franca among the Slavs today. For modern Slovak is the 
most comprehensible of the living Slavonic languages to all 
other Slavs. Just as the Slovaks occupy geographically a cen- 
tral position among the Slavs, so, too, their language, in its 
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sounds and forms, is the nearest to an all-round compromise 
between the various Slavonic languages, having features 
which make it near both to East and South Slav, as well as 
to the other West Slav languages.”° 


In fact, the Slovaks — either educated or common 
people — do not experience much difficulty in communicat- 
ing in Slovak with Poles, Ukrainians, Czechs, Russians, or 
Slovenes and Croats, as has been proven even on the Americ- 
an Continent, since basically there are no great differences 
among Slavic languages, and in the case of the Slovak lan- 
guage, history and geography made it close not only to Polish 
and Czech, but also to Ukrainian and South Slavic, Slovenian 
and Croat.21 Slovak intellectuals of the nineteenth century 
read not only Polish or Czech poets and writers in original, 
but also Russian and Ukrainian, Croat and Slovenian. Modern 
scientific and literary development drifts the twelve Slavic 
languages more apart. Nevertheless, even if we cannot agree 
with the nineteenth century poet that “with the Slovak lan- 
guage you may travel Earth’s four corners’’, the fact remains 
that Slovaks are able to communicate in their own vernacular 
with the majority of the Slavic peoples. 


III. Views and conceptions of European Slavists 


As for European Slavists, including the present-day 
Czech philologists, some of their recent studies would in- 
dicate that they corrected many of the erroneous views they 
held on the relation between the Slovak and Czech and the 
origin of the Slovak literary language. It is evident that the 
modern techniques in linguistics and philology have thrown 
new light on the subject and have been instrumental in giving 
modified conceptions that are far advanced beyond the hasty 
unwarranted conclusions of the amateur-philologists « or lin- 
guists serving political aspirations. 


Noteworthy among the new conceptions are not only 
those which defend the distinct and ancient character of the 
Slovak among Slavic languages but also the views that the 
history of the Slovak literary language necessarily begins in 
the 9th century with the Old Church Slavonic as the first 
literary medium in Slovakia. 


This view has been held by Slovak literary historians 
for a long time, but never was considered before by foreign 
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Slavists. Recently, however, the well-known Polish philologist 
T. Lehr-Splawinski expressed the following view: 

“The beginnings of the literary language in Slovakia 
are connected with the period of activities of Constantine- 
Cyril and Methodius in the Moravian state. As the whole of 
Slovakia was, without any doubt, a part of that state, and 
the important centers of its political and cultural life were 
situated on the Slovak territory, writings in the old Church- 
Slavonian language must have undoubtedly developed among 
the Slovaks in the last quarter of the [Xth century”. 

R. Auty, from the University of Cambridge, in his paper, 
presented to the VIIIth Congress of the International Fede- 
ration of Modern Languages & Literatures at Liege, August 
1960, corrected misconceptions on Bernolak and Stur and 
their reforms. Anton Bernolak codified in 1870 a language 
which was already in use, according to Auty, and “in the 
following fifty or sixty years a considerable number of lite- 
rary and other works were published or written in this (Ber- 
nolak’s) form of Slovak’’.?% 

The Czech language was, according to Auty, “sporadical- 
ly used in Slovakia (with certain local modification) for 
administrative and, still more occasionally, literary purposes”. 
The reasons for this sporadic usage of Czech for adminis- 
trative and “more occasionally” also for literary purposes, 
are explained by Auty in his statement that “since the Re- 
formation the Czech had been the language of the Lutheran 
scriptures and Church Services in Slovakia”. 

“Star, Protestant though he was, acted against what he 
regarded as an unnatural linguistic situation which had been 
brought about by the hazards of history. His reaction was 
radical” — says Auty, and gives a detailed picture of the 
changes which were brought about in the Slovak language 
by the agreement of the Catholics and Protestants in order 
to end bilingualism in Slovak literature. 

Auty’s views on the reform of the. Slovak literary lan- 
guage which took place in the 1840’s are fairly in line with 
the historical truth and recent research. According to him 
“Catholic and Protestant Slovaks agreed to accept a new 
written form of their language for all purposes: this has been 
worked out by L. Star in discussion with other Slovak intel- 
lectual leaders in the period 1842-44 and was somewhat mod- 
ified by M. M. Hodza and M. Hattala in subsequent years”. 
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Stir “on more than one occasion praised the work of 
Bernolak, and above all, the poetry of Jan Holly and fully 
accepted one element of Bernolak’s linguistic reform — the 
orthographical system” — continues Auty. The general pat- 
tern of the language, as fashioned by Stir, was in accord- 
ance with the needs of Slovak Society and has proven itself 
— and Stur’s genius — by its survivor’’.** 

R. G. A. de Bray, in his Guide to the Slavonic Languages, 
is equally close to the views of Slovak philologists and lite- 
rary historians. 

“It is not true to say” — writes de Bray — “that Slovak 
was not written till the nineteenth century, as some assert. 
It is true that the modern literary language, as we know it 
today, was then first stabilized, but there are traces of the 
Slovak language in the local Latin documents from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, Latin being the official 
language at the time’”.* 

On the relation between the Czech and Slovak de Bray 
expressed the following view: 


“While the phonetic system of Slovak is more con- 
servative than that of Czech and so is nearer to that of Old 
Slavonic and other Slavonic languages, its morphological 
system has developed further than that of Czech, its nearest 
relative, mainly through the workings of analogy and the 
generalization of certain standard endings, especially in the 
plural of nouns. Both the 1st and 2nd palatalization of gut- 
turals occur less frequently in the declensions than they do 
in Czech, owing to the workings of analogy, as in Russian 
and Slovenian. And in general Slovak morphology has fewer 
irregularities, exceptions, and archaic survivals, such as the 
declension of Kamen (— stone) in Czech. 


Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki in his paper Discrimination 
and Bias in Two Unesco Publications also raised his voice 
against treating Slovak and Czech “as one unit”. “From the 
linguistic point of view’ — says Prof. Smal-Stocki — “it is 
inadmissible to mix state units with existing languages and 
to treat “as one unit” Czech and Slovak, because the linguistic 
fact is that in existence are two separate units, Czech and 
Slovak’’.?6 

The contributors to the Encyclopedia Britanica (1959, 
Vol. 20) published some correct and some incorrect views, 
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but they grasped the essential points of difference between 
the Czech and Slovak.?? 

“The Czech, as spoken and written today in Bohemia, 
diverges considerably from Slovak — says the Encyclopedia. 
The disagreement is least marked in vocabulary but appears 
prominently in the phonetics; in particular the itacism so 
distinct a characteristic of Czech, is non-existent in Slovak, 
which has preserved the fuller diphthongs (ia, ie, iu etc.) of 
the Slavonic languages; a further smaller point is the dz, 
from Common Slav dj, is used (as in Polish) where Czech 
has z. In one point only is there a divergence which goes 
back beyond the time of the common ancestry of the two 
languages; Slovak has not developed the rf, which is charac- 
teristic of Czech and in that language occurs since the begin- 
ning of its literature. The Slovak palatalization of n, d, t and 
1 after e, which does not occur in modern literary Czech, is 
a further point of disagreement, although this would not be - 
obvious from Slovak spelling which does not find it necessary 
to distinguish by diacritics; consonants are always softened 
in this position’. 

The Encyclopedia also points out to the relation of Slo- 
vak with other Slavic languages. It says: ‘The dialectical de- 
velopment shows some characteristics identical with those in 
South Slavonic and Russian. Not everywhere, for example, 
have u and i been confused, and instead of the e, which is 
the normal result in Slovak as in Czech, we find in Eastern 
dialects an o from the u, thus agreeing with Russian. An 
agreement with South Slavonic is the occurrence of raz- and 
la- and lo-. Because of these and other phonetic and morpho- 
logical reasons the grammarian Czambel, a keen opponent 
of the identity of Czech and Slovak, has asserted that Slovak 
should rightly be associated with South Slavonic’’.?® 

It would appear from this brief survey that European 
Slavists are very close to the views of Slovak philologists and 
that misconceptions, which we still can find in American 
symposia, considered hereafter, are disappearing from Euro- 
pean Slavic studies. Very close to the views of European 
Slavists is also the well-known Canadian Slavist Prof. W. 
Kirkconnell who already in 1939 stated: “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the Slovaks are not Czechs, and 
that there is no such creature as a ‘Czechoslovak’. While 
they speak closely related Slavic languages, Slovak is not 
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a mere dialect of Czech. The differences are about as great 
as those between the similarly related languages, Dutch and 
German. I have on my shelves Miroslav Kalal’s Slovak-Czech 
dictionary (published 1924), in which there are 35,000 Slovak 
words that were apparently unintelligible to a Czech and 
hence required definition.” (d. Canada, Europe, and Hitler, 
p. 44) 


IV. Misconceptions in American symposia and surveys 


With the sudden development of Slavic Studies on the 
American continent came hand in hand a large number of 
symposia, handbooks and surveys on Slavic literatures and 
languages. They are, however, written predominantly by 
scholars and writers with European schooling and _ back- 
ground and, therefore, it is more appropriate to speak, in this 
respect, rather of American symposia than of American 
Slavists. 

A survey of several such symposia indicates that there 
are misconceptions not only in the relation of the Slovak 
with the Czech, but also on the history of the Slovak literary 
language and the role of foreign languages in Slovak litera- 
ture. 

In this respect, we read not without surprise that even 
the well-known Slavist, Roman Jakobson, helped to spread 
some erroneous views on the Slovak language. In his study 
Slavic Languages, he writes as follows: 

“Toward the middle of the same (i.e. the 19th) century, 
the Slovaks, who had used literary Czech (somewhat adapted 
to their own habits) inaugurated their own literary language 
based on the central Slovak dialect but patterned after stan- 
dard Czech’’.?9 

Prof. A. Senn in Strakhovsky’s Handbook of Slavic 
Studies, completed and modified Jakobson’s description of 
Slovak literary language. His classification of Slovak is cor- 
rect, but we could hardly agree with certain parts of his 
definition. Prof. A. Senn says: 

“Slovak forms a connecting link with the South Slavic 
Slovenian and is more archaic than Czech. Otherwise dif- 
ferences between Czech and Slovak are not very great. Slo- 
vak became a literary language at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century... Slovak and Czech form one “Czechoslo- 
vak unit”. 
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In the same symposium, another contributor, Otto Radl, 
admitted that “as early as 1635 in Trnava books were print- 
ed in different Slovak dialects’, but he confusingly states 
further that it was only in 1844, in the period of Romanticism, 
that “the therefore common written language, the Czech, 
was being replaced by a newly-originated Slovak literary 
language”. According to Radl “this movement had been 
begun at the end of the 18th century by the learned Slovak 
philologist Anton Bernolak who published several works in 
Latin in which he tried to show that the Slovaks were a sepa- 
rate nation and that they should therefore use their own 
distinctive written language based on dialects spoken in West- 
ern Slovakia’’.*° 


A similar version can be found in Prof. H. S. Thompson’s 
book “Czechoslovakia in European History”, who says that 
“a deliberate effort to substitute for the written Czech then 
in use in Slovakia a language based upon a local dialect came 
from the Catholic camp only in 1790, when Anton Bernolak 
published a Gramatica slavica”. However, he asserts further 
that “about the only followers Bernolak had were Catholic 
writers, and even among them the vogue for his grammar 
and dictionary soon died out. The year 1834-1835 is usually 
given” — concludes Thompson — “as the date of the rise 
of written Slovak, although strictly speaking, Stur did not 
make his first formal declaration until 1846”.%1 

In R. J. Kerner’s symposium Czechoslovakia and in V. 
Busek-N. Spulber’s Czechoslovakia under Communism, we 
find only slightly modified or re-worded versions of the views 
mentioned above. “Catholic Slovaks under Bernolak tried to 
create with indifferent success a written Slovak dialect’’, we 
read in Kerner’s symposium, and Busek-Spulber’s symposium 
gives the following genesis of the Slovak literary language: 

“ ..the first attempts were made (aside from earlier 
sporadic ventures) to establish a distinct Slovak literary 
language in the last decade of the 18th century by Anton 
Bernolak (1762-1813) who selected the Western Slovak dia- 
lects as a basis of the new literary medium: his suggestions, 
not elaborated linguistically, did not take permanent hold. 

“The decisive step towards the establishment of Slovak 
literary language was undertaken through the initiative of 
the Protestants. Ludovit Stir selected the central Slovak 
dialect for the Slovak literary medium. Beginning in the 
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1840’s, several poets followed Star and used the new literary 
language with great skill’ .* 


It is perhaps not necessary to sum up all the mistaken 
assertions and impressions which we find in the symposia 
mentioned here. The foregoing views of European and Slovak 
philologists showed that Slovak was spoken by Slovak people 
from the dawn of their history and that it was in use for 
literary purposes from the 17th century, and Bernolak codi- 
fied only a literary language used by the majority of Slovaks 
for more than 150 years. The function of the Czech language 
in Slovakia and the reasons for its sporadic use, besides Latin 
and Slovak, were also explained by Slovak as well as European 
Slavists. Responsibility for the lack of precision and mistaken 
views in American symposia might lay with the sources used 
by the contributors to these symposia. It would appear that 
they predominantly relied on old studies, which favoured the 
biased conceptions of linguistic, cultural -and political unity 
of Czechs and Slovaks, and which has been abandoned during 
the past two decades even by the Czech philologists, as we 
shall see from the survey of Czech and Slovak contemporary 
linguistic studies. 


Since all the symposia under review were edited or 
written by writers who specialized in Slavic studies, we might 
perhaps mention also at this point that academic precision 
would have required to say that before Stur’s reform Slovaks 
used for literary purposes far more frequently Latin, on the 
Catholic side, and German, on the Protestant fide, than the 
Czech “somewhat adapted to their own habits’. Bernolak 
codified Slovak language in Latin works, the first works on 
history of Slovakia were written by their Slovak authors also 
in Latin, and on the Protestant side Safarik wrote his first 
scholarly work in German, used Czech later only because 
he was forced to do it by unhappy circumstances, and Kollar 
also wrote in German his treatise on Slavic solidarity — 
Uber die Literarische Wechselseitigkeit zwischen den ver- 
schiedenen Stammen und Mundarten der slavischen Nation. 

Equally imprecise for a scholarly writer is to say that 
Stur’s reform was based “on the central Slovak dialect but 
patterned after standard Czech”. Recent research proves that 
Stur relied on Bernolak in many respects and that the literary 
language, reformed by Stur, “was not based on the dialect 
of any single area, but represented a kind of ‘koine’ of the 
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central Slovak dialects, eschewing features from both the 
eastern and western dialects’ — as R. Auty correctly says 
and new works on Slovak language confirm. 


V. “Marxist” conceptions of literary Slovak and the 
origins of the Slovak language 


Slovak philology has been exposed, since the inclusion 
of Slovakia into the Soviet political and cultural sphere, to 
the influence of Marxist criteria and method, and is gradual- 
ly developing with considerable dependence on Soviet philo- 
logy. There were strong attempts at the beginning to apply 
to Slovak philology “the theoretical directives given the Marx- 
ist philology by J. V. Stalin in his genial work Marxism and 
Problems of Linguistics’** and later other Soviet examples 
were imitated. However, a considerable number of Slovak 
philologists adhered, in the first place, to scientific principles 
and methods and results of favourable development of Slovak 
philology are visible in two recent bibliographies, not only in 
the number of entries, but also in the number of fields 
covered. 


Scholarly research into the Slovak language is, of course, 
still the principal field of interest. The number of works, 
studies and articles referring to Slovak, its history and deve- 
lopment during the period of 1939-1945 alone was over 1000 
and amounts to 700 in Dvonc’s Bibliography of Slovak philo- 
logy which covers only the years 1948-1952. Many of these 
entries were written by highly qualified philologists of Slovak 
or foreign origin (J. Stanislav, L. Novak, E. Pauliny, V. Uhlar, 
A. Janosik, S. Peciar, J. Horecky, V. Blanar, E. Jona, Kniesza, 
Vainy, Kiraly, Stieber etc.) and they cover the history of 
literary languages in Slovakia, historical grammar, dialect- 
ology, etymology, phonology, orthography, vocabulary, etc. 

From the published works by the ‘“marxist” philologists 
and literary historians it is obvious that the theses on the 
Slovak language, on the history of the Slovak literary lan- 
guage and on the function of some foreign languages (Czech, 
Czechoslovak) in Slovak literature, which theses were in- 
tended to support the political theory of a single Czechoslovak 
nation, have been definitely buried. Particularly noteworthy 
in this regard is the work of the Czech University Professor 
A. Dostal,34 and of the Slovak school, Prof. E. Pauliny’s De- 
jiny spisovnej slovenctiny (History of Literary Slovak, Brati- 
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Slava, 1948), and A. Mraz’s Dejiny slovenskej literatury 
(History of Slovak Literature, Bratislava, 1948), as well as 
the papers read at the Moscow Fourth International Congress 
of Slavists in 1958. 

Professor A. Dostal, in his work “Ndstin dejin éeského 
a slovenského jazyka” published in Prague in 1954, accepted 
not only the thesis that the Slovak is a distinct and ancient 
tongue, but he also condemned the traditional views of Czech 
philologists. 

“Slovak language whose development goes back to 
ancient times, was established as a literary language in con- 
nection with the formation of Slovaks into a nation’, says 
Dostal. “Its establishment cannot at all be viewed as a separat- 
ion from the literary Czech language, but as a long, slow 
development towards a literary language...” 

Prof Dostal goes even further and says that the attempts 
to impose the Czech language upon Slovaks as literary med- 
ium must be considered ‘“‘as a negation of centuries long de- 
velopment which in the 1840’s was already a historical fact 
in Slovakia. . .”’35 

The paper of Prof. E. Pauliny on bilingualism in the 
history of the Slovak literary language, deserves particular 
attention. Pauliny tries to explain the function of the Czech 
language in Slovakia in the XVth and the following centuries 
on the basis of social and economic phenomena and changes. 
He has arrived, nevertheless, at the same conclusions as the 
philologists who did not apply ‘Marxist criteria’ in philo- 
logy, ie. that the Czech language was a foreign language in 
Slovakia and could not stand competition with the Slovak 
vernacular when the Slovak ethnicum evolved in its national 
consciousness. Literary Slovak won in spite of the fact that 
the Protestant minority, predominantly of Czech origin, at 
that time tried to maintain it even in the XIXth century when 
the Slovak literary language was established by the Catholic 
majority (80%) over a century ago. The relation between 
the Czech and Slovak is, therefore, according to Pauliny, 
that of bilingualism.** 

In the introduction to his book Dejiny spisovnej sloven- 
ciny, Pauliny understands the history of the language as the 
history of the origin, disappearance and changes of its in- 
dividual styles. However, in the book itself, he divided the 
history of the Slovak literary language according to the 
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languages which were used by the Slovaks as literary lan- 
guages in addition to the spoken vernacular from the time 
of the Greater Moravia. He writes: “Although, in this case, 
the period of the actual Slovak literary language can begin 
only with Bernolak, or with the period shortly before Ber- 
nolak, nevertheless, it is not possible to begin the history of 
the literary languages of the Slovaks either with Bernolak or 
Stur, but it is necessary to go deep into the past, all the way 
to the very beginnings of the historical period of our nation 
in the Greater Moravian epoch, nay, in certain matters, it is 
necessary to go even further, into the prehistoric period, 
when our ancestors were not yet baptized and did not par- 
ticipate in the European culture which was introduced to us 
by Christianity”. 

In his contribution to a volume O vzdjomnych vzt’ahoch 
Cechov a Slovdkov, published in 1956 by the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Pauliny states that “Bernolak codified a lan- 
guage which can be traced in the writings of the middle-class, 
the lower nobility and educated Slovaks back to the 15th 
century, and this in both Catholic and Protestant writings’.*” 

Stur’s reform, which is erroneously presented by some 
Slavists as the beginning of the Slovak literary language (in 
this respect even Jakobson is wrong), in Pauliny’s view, is 
but a “younger branch of Bernolak’s school’.*® 

In the opinion of Prof. A. Mraz, who still remains the 
main authority in Marxist literary history of Slovakia, Anton 
Bernolak reformed and codified the Slovak literary language 
and its orthography. 

Mraz regards the activity which originated around the 
Catholic University of Trnava (1635) as a starting point for 
introducing Slovak vernacular as a literary medium and 
stresses that the first manifestation of the new era in Slovak 
national life was the publication of Cantus Catholici by Bene- 
dict Szoll6si in 1655. 

“The book Cantus Catholici’’, says Mraz, “laid the foun- 
dation on which the language used by Slovak Catholic writers, 
was formed into an independent Slovak literary language. 
Crystallization of the language, which Slovak Catholic writers 
used during the period of the University of Trnava (1635- 
1777), progressed so far in accordance with the spoken 
language in Western Slovakia that, when Bernolak and his 
followers came, at the end of the 18th century, with the idea 
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of an independent literary language, they merely codified, in 
many respects, a language used and domesticated among the 
Catholic Slovak writers of the preceding period’. 


Scholarly basis to this conception of the development 
of the Slovak literary language was given by several philo- 
logists of today’s Slovakia, among whom noteworthy is in 
the first place Prof. Jan Stanislav with his two volumes on 
the history of the Slovak language (Dejiny slovenského ja- 
zyka) and philological studies of Jona, Uhlar, Ruzi¢ka, Peciar 
etc.*1 By a careful analysis of the fundamental roots of both 
languages, Czech and Slovak, as well as through the com- 
parative study of their later developments, they revealed 
the true basis of the Slovak language and have classified it 
properly as one of the distinct Slavonic languages which 
developed after the disappearance of the Old Slavonic lan- 
guage. 

As a result of this development the relation between 
the two literary languages of today’s Czecho-Slovakia is now 
officially accepted as a relation between two Slavic but distinct 
languages. The Czech poetry and prose are translated into 
the Slovak and vice versa as the Polish or Russian have been. 
Life and historical facts prevailed over artificial tendencies 
and theories a long time ago, and finally they have prevailed 
even over the reluctance of some politicians and philologists 
to recognize their victory. 


A century-long debate, as to whether Slovak is a dialect 
of the Czech language or a distinct Slavonic tongue, has thus 
been “officially” closed by the recognition on both Czech 
and Slovak sides that, from its earliest beginnings, the Slovak 
language has always manifested a distinct identity as a Sla- 
vonic tongue of the inhabitants of Slovakia. 
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FATHER OF AMERICAN SLOVAKS 
By Sister M. Martina Tybor, SS.C.M. 


The noisy night train clattered out of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Its passengers by turns relaxed or braced themselves in 
keeping with the jolting rhythms of the orange-eyed mon- 
ster as it spumed sparks and cinders and hurtled along the 
shiny rails toward Pennsylvania. Among the travelers, it 
carried a thoughtful priest whose quiet eyes looked upon 
life with a wisdom born of natural gifts and rich experience. 

The train steadied itself to an even speed. A conduct- 
or came down the aisle punching tickets and as he took up 
Father’s, the yellow gleam from the gas jet overhead showed 
that it was dated early in September 1906 and was made 
out for Wilkes-Barre. The dim light also revealed the iden- 
tification tag on Father’s traveling bag marked 


Rev. Stephen Furdek 
Our Lady of Lourdes Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For a few moments after the conductor moved on, 
Father fingered the gold cross that hung from his watch 
chain. Then he studied some letters and papers from his 
portfolio, and finally he reached into his pocket for his 
prayer beads. From early childhood the had cultivated a 
marked devotion to Our Lady and he had in her a sure re- 
fuge and help in every need. 

He ‘thad grown up amid hardships and difficulties of 
all kinds but he was not hurt or warped by them. Im fact, 
crosses had only made him the stronger to endure more. 
Let us trace some of his growing-up days and you will see 
for yourself. 

September 2, 1855 was the date of Stephen Furdek’s 
birth, and Trstena in Orava County, Slovakia, was the place. 
In material resources Orava is one of the poorest regions 
of central Europe but it has given the Slovak people a re- 
markable number of intellectuals and leaders. Stephen Fur- 
dek, too, became one of these great men of his people, for 
God had fitted him for a particular work and he was ready 
when the time was right. 

His scholastic career was brilliant even from his ele- 
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mentary grades at the village school where he was taught 
by the Franciscans. For his high school courses Stephen 
went to Banska Bystrica and then to the gymnazium or 
senior high school in Nitra. It was in Nitra, too, that he 
began his seminary training for the priesthood. Because of 
his outstanding success in philosophy and theology, however, 
his bishop singled out Stephen Furdek for special studies 
at the university in Budapest. This high honor and distinct- 
ion was especially gratifying to his parents who were pro- 
viding for his education at the cost of great sacrifice. 

Unfortunately, the young student took sick in Budapest 
and had to return home. On recovering, he resumed his 
studies but he decided to return to the Nitra seminary rather 
than to the university in Budapest. He concentrated on his 
lessons but political troubles disturbed the times very much 
and the spirit of unrest and hostility reached even into the 
seminary. 

Stephen Furdek’s temperament preferred peace to con- 
tention. Young as he was, he had a sixth sense which direct- 
ed him toward a tactful line of conduct, toward a decision 
which would avoid trouble without sacrificing principle. 
Besides, he enjoyed the fatherly guidance of the Trstena- 
born Dr. Martin Hattala, an eminent priest-philologist who 
was at this time a professor of languages at Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague. 

Acting under these two influences, the student Furdek 
withdrew from seething Nitra. This step demanded the sacri- 
fice of his priestly ideal but the spirit of the times was such 
that a Slovak patriot was denied the opportunity to complete 
his studies for professional work. The overlords demanded 
that you either transfer your allegiance or surrender acad- 
emic pursuit. In leaving the seminary, Stephen did what 
he thought was right and he firmly trusted in God. 

For some time after he left Nitra, Furdek was a teach- 
er in Stragznice, Moravia. This took him out of the region 
of trouble but his new work did not satisfy him. Realizing 
that this was not really his vocation, he decided to return 
to his books. Perhaps he felt that if he had to be denied the 
priviledge of serving his people as a priest, he would try to 
serve them as a fully trained professional, a specialized 
teacher, perhaps one like Dr. Hattala whose distinction it 
was to be both a priest and a teacher. 
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For three years Furdek diligently studied classical 
languages and philology at Charles University. During this 
time he became acquainted with Dr. Francis Bauer who 
was rector of the diocesan seminary in Prague and was 
destined to become cardinal archbishop of Olomouc in Mo- 
ravia. Dr. Bauer saw in the promising student the greater 
promise of service for both God and country. He advised 
Furdek to return to his seminary courses and he suggested 
that it would be well for him to do so right there in Prague. 
Furdek was happy to have this encouragement. It returned 
to him the hope dearest to his ‘heart and brought him closer 
to its realization. He followed Dr. Bauer’s advice eagerly. 

About four years later, when he was in his last year 
of theology, Furdek learned that an urgent appeal from 
America reached his superiors. It came from Bishop Richard 
Gilmour of Cleveland, Ohio, and expressed his concern for 
the spiritual care of many Slavic immigrants living in his 
diocese without a priest of their own tongue to minister to 
their needs. Bishop Gilmour had written to several Europ- 
ean bishops and to various religious orders begging for 
priests and for advanced students who would be able to 
finish their studies in America and serve these people in 
Christ’s name. This was a call for generous and missionary- 
souled workers. Who would be found willing to answer? 
Who would be qualified? 

Father Francis Sasinek, an experienced and scholarly 
Slovak priest, recommended the seminarian Furdek for this 
responsible work. Furdek’s superiors at the seminary en- 
dorsed the recommendation, for they knew that this young 
man had the spirituality and the talents to succeed in such 
an assignment of pioneering for Christ among the immi- 
grants in America. 

The prospects were made known to him and though it 
cost much to part from all that was so dear to him, Stephen 
Furdek generously made the sacrifice. It was the guiding 
principle of his life to work for God and for country, and 
here is tangible proof that he did not merely idealize that 
motto; he lived it with all its implications. 

He bade farewell to his family and friends in the spring 
of 1882 and embarked for America. By March 15 he was 
in Cleveland, strengthened by the grace of God and seasoned 
by past hardships for whatever trials might lie in the years 
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ahead. In this new and wonderful though still strange world, 
he completed his studies in a few months and was ordained 
by Bishop Gilmour in St. Wenceslaus Church on July 1 of 
the same year. This was the fulfillment of his fondest 
dreams. 

For about ten months after ordination, Father Furdek 
served as an assistant at St. Wenceslaus. At the same time, 
however, he arranged for the Slovaks of the area to attend 
Sunday mass offered by a non-Slovak Franciscan Father 
at St. Joseph’s church in Cleveland where he himself would 
come every week to preach, to instruct, and to hear confes- 
sions in Slovak. This kind of dual apostolate became Father 
Furdek’s lifework. For all his priestly years dating from 
April 1883 until his death on January 18, 1915, he was 
pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes parish which the bishop 
authorized him to organize, and he devoted himself to the 
care and guidance of countless Slovaks throughout America. 

For what do we remember him most? He was an exemp- 
lary priest, educator, leader, organizer, journalist, novelist, 
poet, patriot — and he merited every one of these distinc- 
tions fully. Yet over and above all this, he was in the true 
sense of the word the Father of American Slovaks. 

He had hardly orientated himself in this adopted coun- 
try when he realized that his God-given mission extended 
beyond the immediate needs of the parish work that was 
assigned to him. He always discharged his pastoral duties 
conscientiously but parish work was not his one talent to be 
hidden safely in a napkin and returned to the Master at His 
coming. Father Furdek was entrusted with many talents 
and he zealously trafficked with the much that had been 
given him. 

Besides building a magnificent church and a modern 
school of sixteen classrooms, besides managing all the in- 
terests of Our Lady of Lourdes parish and its school with 
an enrollment of a thousand pupils, Father Furdek helped 
to organize many Slovak parishes both in Cleveland and in 
other widely scattered Slovak settlements. The need of the 
hour was to help these Slovak immigrants to achieve a sense 
of belonging, to give them a bond of unity, to satisfy their 
spiritual craving and their social needs and to educate them. 
It was important to teach them cooperation in working for 
common interests and mutual helpfulness. Solicitous Father 
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of all the Slovaks in America that he was, Father Furdek 
took each of these problems to heart and worked for its 
solution. 

To provide priests for newly organized and organizing 
parishes, Father Furdek undertook more than one trip to 
Slovakia because both his bishop and he realized that per- 
sonal contact would be more effective than any other type 
of solicitation. And he did succeed in interesting a number 
of worthy priests and clerics from abroad to come to these 
pioneer parishes among the immigrants. 

But even with individual parishes organized here and 
there as circumstances warranted it, the entire problem of 
the Slovak immigrant in America was not solved. Father 
Furdek in his missionary travels among the people witness- 
ed their efforts to form local fraternal and beneficial socie- 
ties. He saw also that his countrymen needed to be safeguard- 
ed from leaders and movements that threatened their spirit- 
ual outlook while pretending to offer them material advan- 
tages. Before long he realized, too, that most of those new- 
comers were going to establish permanent homes in Ame- 
rica; they needed to plan for a secure future and a whole- 
some heritage for their posterity in the new world. His keen 
vision saw beyond the immediate present, as does every 
true leader’s. 

Beginning with a nucleus of pioneers in Cleveland, Fa- 
ther Furdek in 1890 founded a men’s organization called 
the First Catholic Slovak Union or the Jednota. Two years 
later a similar ladies’ organization was began. The Jednota 
grew to be the largest Slovak fraternal benefit organization 
in the world. It is also a strong pillar of Slovak Catholicity 
in America. Through it, Father Furdek propagated the viv- 
ifying ideal ‘For God and Nation.’’ On this Christian prin- 
ciple is formulated the entire philosophy and structure of 
the Jednota and this is what ‘gives the body its stability and 
strength. 

To a people making history in a land where they were 
without traditions, without established precedent, it was 
essential to build wisely and well. Father Furdek with his 
gift of vision prepared that blueprint for them exceptionally 
well. His firm but tactful leadership directed the early im- 
migrants toward healthy progress. The Jednota provided 
all the benefits of a mutual aid society, it brought the mem- 
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bers of a local branch together for periodic meetings and 
conferences, it sponsored nationa] conventions and its by- 
laws emphasized fidelity to religious duty. This was putting 
first things first. Father Furdek repeatedly imsisted that 
it was imperative for Catholics to join Catholic societies 
because non-sectarian influences, innocuous as they may 
seem to be, have a tendency to cool fervor and lead to indif- 
ference in the spiritual life. As a matter of fact, there were 
some sad instances to prove that such liberalism even result- 
ed in agnosticism and free thinking. 

These were the rugged days of early pioneering for 
great numbers of immigrants. In their period of adjustment 
they were exposed to both advantages and disadvantages. 
Men who had been long suppressed and oppressed found 
themselves suddenly free and they could have leaned over 
too far, disregarding or discounting some forms of author- 
ity completely, claiming an uncontrolled emancipation. Fa- 
ther Furdek’s presence and influence among them was the 
needed leaven. Patiently and firmly he worked to balance 
their outlook. Courageously he set himself against the forces 
that advocated a complete liberalism or secularism, that dis- 
regard for spiritual discipline that would have resulted in 
crass materialism. With the gifts of a ‘born teacher he reach- 
ed his people and restrained them from becoming the vic- 
tims of such errors. He saved them from the influence of 
false leaders and besides taking a necessarily agressive 
stand in these matters, he also stimulated lay activity. 

In teaching the meaning of liberty, Father Furdek 
stressed the opportunities which his peovle should use here 
for self-improvement and cultural advancement. One year 
after founding the Jednota organization, he launched the 
JEDNOTA weekly (1891) which became the official organ 
of the society. In 1896 at his own expense he gave his people 
their first JEDNOTA KALENDAR, an annual or almanac. 
In this way he brought into the homes of hard-working 
common people press materials which became a medium of 
culture and a wellspring of spiritual refreshment. 

The duties of editing and publication were his and 
although it meant a tremendous demand on his time, energy 
and talent to compose and expedite a newspaper every week 
and a rich almanac every year, he assumed this bur- 
den and responsibility in addition to his pastoral work be- 
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cause he knew how much the Slovaks in America needed 
such wholesome reading matter. He also invited qualified 
contributors to send manuscripts and it was usually our 
priests both here and from abroad who did submit some 
excellent articles for the Jednota publication. 

Slovak immigrants with their new privilege of reading 
their own newspapers in America were being instructed 
and informed by them. A Jednotar who took up his copy 
after a day’s strenuous work on the farm or in a mine, mill 
or factory, found relaxation and enjoyment in reading its 
columns. His Catholic weekly brought him news items, edit- 
orials, the Sunday epistle and gospel with a homily, explan- 
ations of the catechism and of the liturgical year, interest- 
ing lessons on the duties and privileges of American citizen- 
ship, and a survey of American history presented either 
topically or serially or through biographical sketches. 

Father Furdek’s admiration for America and his de- 
votion to the ideal of democracy prompted him to write on 
this subject repeatedly and to urge Slovaks in America to 
become naturalized. His patriotism to two countries was 
balanced with an unexcelled nicety and with democratic 
expertness which he expressed very aptly in the poem “Ame- 
rika, zem velika” (“America, Great Land’) which was 
awarded first honors in a competition sponsored by P. V. 
Rovnianek. 

In this poem Furdek sings the glories of America — her 
progress, her emancipation of the slave, her democracy, 
her great native sons, her mothering of the oppressed who 
come to her shores, the opportunities she offers to all 
without discrimination. Then he voices a touching apostro- 
phe to his homeland, characterized by the snow-capped Tat- 
ry, as if he wished to express the assurance that the ocean 
may separate but it does not divide a loyal people. Poetically 
and neatly he argues that a son still loves his mother though 
he gives his heart to his wife, and that it is by just such a 
parallel that loyal emigrants love the land they left as well 
as the country of their adoption. 

The more he studied the problems of the day, the more 
he became convinced that practically all the Slovak immig- 
rants in America were here to stay. This realization made 
him all the more eager to help them to become intelligent 
American citizens, men and women capable of a great love 
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for this democratic new world yet mindful and proud of 
their ancestry. He often reminded them to note how much 
improved their living conditions were here over what they 
had been under the Magyar regime at home. He urged them 
to compare America’s republican form of government with 
Hungary’s despotism. He repeatedly pointed out that there 
is no subject class in this country and that all who enjoyed 
America’s freedom have many opportunities to advance and 
improve themselves. 

Furdek’s articles represented America as a great school 
where the immigrant could learn out of the book of actual 
living and doing. He pointed out that here even an unschool- 
ed Slovak worker learns how to mine ores, he comes to un- 
derstand the intricacies and the operation of simple and of 
complex machines, he reads and he learns from his news- 
papers, he travels freely and can master basic geography, 
he struggles with the language problem and eventually he 
can come to speak English as well as a teacher. In short, 
whatever he needs to know, he can learn in the school of 
American life. 

Furdek had an unbound patriotism which is reflected 
in all his journalistic output. As a matter of fact, he was 
no mere journalist; he was a publicist who propagated his 
open admiration and devotion to America together with a 
steady remembrance and love for Slovakia. He forecast the 
Americanization of the Slovaks — not because America is 
a melting pot but because it is impossible for human life and 
thought to withstand the tide of change and the demands of 
reasonable adjustment. But he did not favor a sudden and 
complete sundering from home ties. Wisely he urged his 
people to preserve a love for ancestral roots and an ap- 
preciation of their national culture and to transmit this 
devotion to future generations. 


It is not without cause that we look upon him as the 
Father of American Slovaks. There was no problem of Ame- 
rican Slovak life that escaped his serious study and analysis. 
He took a definite stand in every significant issue and 
wherever the need required it, he was the spiritual adviser, 
prime mover, and inspiration to thousands of people. His 
was a many-sided creativness and the had a genius for keep- 
ing pace with the progress of time. The Jednota, which he 
founded, preserved the ideals of Furdek because he himself 
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was so deeply imbued with the spirit which he imparted 
to it. It was a spirit which even reached from America to 
Slovakia and supported national movements there. 


See him now as he blesses himself on finishing his ros- 
ary. He looks calm and untroubled but a heavy cross lies 
upon his heart. ‘How will this affair end?” he asks himself. 


Here he is coming to a rally intended to alleviate suf- 
fering abroad and to strengthen the spirit of his people on 
this new soil, and yet this very celebration threatens to 
bring about undesirable results. He and his brother-priests 
have designated the gathering to which he is going as a Slo- 
vak Catholic Congress, but enemies — like the Gospel sowers 
of tares among the wheat — have been busy noising it 
abroad that Father Furdek and his allies planned this mass 
meeting in order to launch a new heresy and to effect a 
schism of Slovak Catholics. And the wild rumor was report- 
ed officially even to the Apostolic Delegate in Washington 
and to various bishops and archbishops, urging them to 
suspend and penalize all those priests who were in any way 
associated with the affair. Father Furdek’s name, naturally, 
led the rest in the list of those who were marked to be pro- 
scribed. What was the outcome to be? 


The great Slovak Catholic Congress took place on Labor 
Day, September 3, 1906 in Wilkes-Barre. It attracted over 
ten thousand Slovaks from all parts of America and that 
in a day when traveling was time-consuming, tiresome, in- 
convenient, and much of a luxury for people with limited 
earnings. The program of the day was planned to include 
religious services and a series of addresses both in English 
and in Slovak on subjects of vital interest and consequence 
to the Slovak people. 


Father Furdek arranged for representatives of the 
daily newspapers as well as editors of leading Slovak public- 
ations to be present in order to cover the story. This would 
provide a greater circulation of reports on Slovak matters 
among a little-informed American public as well as among 
an interested Slovak audience. It was for this reason also 
that he arranged for notable American officials and dignit- 
aries to attend. It would be very helpful to have them become 
acquainted with the Slovak question. Bishop Hoban of Scran- 
ton had agreed to preside. 
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What was Father Furdek to expect of his plans now 
that such damaging stories were making their rounds in 
official circles as well as among the common people? Would 
Bishop Hoban honor the occasion with his presence? And 
if he came, would it be to censure or to question or to ap- 
prove the true effort of Father Furdek and his co-workers? 
One could not very well know before hand. 


On the morning of the Congress, Father Furdek and 
Father Murgas set out by horse and carriage for Sugar 
Notch where they were to call for Bishop Hoban and drive 
him to the Congress. They went with mixed emotions but 
they were fortified by the consciousness of upright motives 
and blameless conduct. 


Bishop Hoban did not disappoint them. He graciously 
accepted their offer of a ride and showed that he was eager 
to act as chairman of the event which they had prepared. 
As he mounted the carriage and sat between the two priests, 
he put them at ease by plunging at once into the subject of 
their tormenting thoughts, the painful topic of the accusat- 
ions which had been made against them. He discussed some 
of the charges at length and judiciously disposed of them. 
For instance, he found it ridiculous that in America where 
liberty prevails someone should gloat in labeling them Pan- 
Slavs because of their allegiance to their native land. 


“I know your people well,” Bishop Hoban said with 
gentle understanding in the course of this conversation. Then 
as they were passing the Ashley church he added, “TI built 
this church when I was pastor here. Among my parishioners 
were many Slovaks and I became well acquainted with them. 
I have great sympathy for the Slovaks.” 


“T am an American although my ancestors came from 
Ireland,” the Bishop continued as though he were marshal- 
ling facts in a debate. “The Irish have a long history of 
political persecution; the Irish know what it is to be oppress- 
ed. I have great sympathy for every oppressed nation 
whether it be Armenian, Polish, Irish or whatever it may be. 
There are many nationalities in my diocese and I do not dis- 
criminate. We are all Catholics.” 


Bishop Hoban could not understand why the idea of 
Pan-Slav should figure in an indictment presented to eccles- 
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iastical superiors. “‘What has that to do with it? In America 
one may be a Pan-American; in Germany, let him who wish- 
es be a Pan-German. It is no crime or sin to be a Pan-Slav. 
The term has political implication only.” He was shrewd 
enough to perceive that the charges which had been trumped 
up under clerical pretentions were basically of a political 
nature and that they were essentially distortions or gross 
misrepresentations. 


In the course of this ride, Bishop Hoban also showed 
Father Furdek a communication from the Apostolic Delegate 
inquiring into the nature of the accusations. But Bishop 
Hoban assured both priests that he had already sent to 
Washington a complete report vindicating the accused and 
explaining the motives that had prompted the effort to foil 
the success of the Catholic Congress. 


And they were, in fact, extreme measures to which the 
plotters had resorted. At the last moment they even tried 
to intimidate Bishop Hoban by sending him a telegram 
warning that his presence at the Slovak Catholic Congress 
would reflect discredit upon the American Catholic hierar- 
chy. But Bishop Hoban was not to be deterred by threats. 
In fact, he justly resented the attempts to put pressure on 
him from unauthorized quarters. 


Because of Bishop Hoban’s fundamental charity for 
all, his sympathy for the downtrodden and his unbiased sen- 
se of democracy, the Catholic Congress of Slovak Americans 
was a more glorious event than even Father Furdek had 
hoped it would be. It was a complete vindication of the 
priests who had been maligned and it was an unqualified 
triumph for the Slovak people. Bishop Hoban openly champ- 
ioned their cause, the press gave the event full coverage, 
and the Slovak people themselves were by this huge gather- 
ing more closely bound to one another than they had ever 
been before. The manifestation was a Catholic Congress but 
it attracted many Slovaks of other religious denominations, 
too, as well as from various fraternal organizations both 
Catholic and non-sectarian. 


This triumph of September 3, 1906 marked a kind of 
renaissance in Slovak life on two continents and it inspired 
Father Furdek to urge upon Slovak leaders in public life 
the formation of a national Slovak organization to unify 
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the American effort on behalf of Slovakia. The outcome was 
the Slovak League of America which in time evolved from 
such preliminary movements as Furdek’s drive “Za ti nasu 
sloven¢inu!”’ (In defense of the Slovak cause!) which netted 
some ten thousand dollars for the national aid in the home- 
land; the National Fund which subsidized at least two 
hundred Slovak students abroad and brought relief to very 
many Slovak political leaders then hounded by unjust 
persecution, and the launching of “Indignation Meetings” 
or public demonstrations throughout the United States in 
order to protest the injustice and the human cruelty which 
victimized the Slovak people in their own homeland. 


These tokens of help from America re-vitalized the 
crushed spirit and the depleted energies of Slovak patriots 
who were driven almost to the brink of despair in their 
efforts to save Slovakia. Costly fines and unrelenting pres- 
sure were systematically draining their resources and coun- 
teracting their achievements. American interest and Ame- 
rican support were their only encouragement and mainstay. 
Financial help came from the drives which were organized 
expressly to raise funds. Moral support was won by the 
Indignation Rallies, seven of which were originally planned 
to be held in key cities of the United States. The first of 
these was arranged by Father Furdek in Cleveland. 


Like all of Father Furdek’s projects, this Indignation 
Rally, too, was stamped with his spirit. It was an inspired 
and an inspiring demonstration, and it set the pattern for 
similar public meetings. Its purpose was to publicize Slo- 
vakia’s grievances against autocratic Hungarian agression, 
to prove that Hungary was not in reality that “island of 
liberty” in central Europe which it gloried in calling itself, 
and to solicit the sympathy and the understanding of true 
leaders of liberty among the American people. Outstanding 
representatives of American life and thought participated 
in these rallies. For example, at the Cleveland gathering 
held on February 10, 1907, a capacity audience in Gray’s 
Armory gave spellbound attention to addresses delivered 
by Professor Bourne, by three attorneys, three priests, and 
several journalists. 


The American public and especially the American think- 
ing public was quickly beginning to see the truth. At the 
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same time, the fire of truth and the justified indignation of 
all lovers of justice was reaching out among Slovaks and 
non-Slovaks alike, to enkindle effective means for the 
triumph of true liberty and fairness. 


The time seemed to be right then for Father Furdek to 
try again to effect a nationwide unification of the Slovak 
people in America. He had attempted it before when he 
founded the Matica Slovenska, a cultural society which did 
not thrive long because new world conditions were not yet 
favorable for such an undertaking (1893). This newer 
effort originated at a Pittsburgh meeting of Slovak journal- 
ists convened at Father Furdek’s invitation on April 7, 1907 
where it was agreed to stage a Slovak Congress in May for 
the purpose of founding the Slovak League of America. 
The time was auspicious, the attitude was enthusiastic, the 
fruit of the movement was good. 


The Slovak League of America became a civic and cult- 
ural organization with a dual objective: 1) to advance Ame- 
rican interests and security and 2) to create a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the Slovak nation — its his- 
tory, culture, traditions, achievements, and its long, bitter 
struggle for freedom and autonomy. The first president of 
the Slovak League was Father Furdek and he ably guided 
its interests and its efforts and helped to launch it very 
successfully upon its fruitful career. 


Furdek’s spirit of self-sacrifice and his relentless drive 
took heavy toll on his physical resources. He burned out his 
life young but the flame of his ardor would allow no sparing 
of self when there was so much to be done for God and 
nation, for time and for eternity. And even when it was 
apparent that his energies were failing, he did not stop to 
think of himself. Always his dominant thought was for 
others and for the general good. Extensive traveling, con- 
stant literary production, frequent appearances as a public 
speaker or a church preacher, steady devotion to the man- 
agement of his parish, constant attention to the needs of 
his school and its advancement, concern for the welfare of 
all his people — these and many related issues crowded. his 
days and his nights. 


It is difficult to realize how he managed such a rich 
and fruitful life, how he provided in it for projects of nat- 
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ional scope and significance as well as for close and im- 
mediate needs such as the compiling of three textbooks, a 
gramatika and two ¢itanky of such superior practical use 
and benefit that they served several generations with sound 
advantage. He also experimented with a patented pedagog- 
ical device for the teaching of arithmetic. 


As early as 1906 Father Furdek had brought about 
official action for the founding of a home for orphans. 
Finally in 1914 he had the joy of seeing such a home a real- 
ity in Middletown, Pennsylvania where Philip and Mary 
Hrobak of Lakewood, Ohio were the first children under 
Jednota care in a home managed by the Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius. Father Furdek was also deeply interested 
in this new Slovak Community of Sisters and he endorsed 
the efforts of the Jednota organization to advance it and 
its works. 


After 1912 Father Furdek’s health was so much on the 
decline that his vision became impaired. Yet he carried on 
heroically and even shortly after the New Year 1915 he 
accepted an invitation to preach at a Forty Hours’ Devotion 
in Lorain, Ohio. It was on his return from this priestly serv- 
ice that he suffered exposure in a wintry storm and on 
January 18, 1915, in the fifty-ninth year of his life, the 
thirty-second of his priesthood, he was called to his eternal 
reward. Fifty thousand Jednotars and countless friends and 
admirers on both sides of the Atlantic mourned his death. 


The true greatness of Father Furdek is made more 
distinct to us as it stands in the perspective of years since 
his death. The void left by his departure to eternal life has 
never been filled, and we see now that it was with prophetic 
appreciation and with some degree of regrettable lament 
that Father Jankola spoke these words in his eulogy on the 
day of Father Furdek’s funeral, “We will never see his like 
again. Slovakia shall not send us another Furdek; America 
will not produce another.” 


The greatness of Father Furdek’s achievements derives 
from the gifts of his mind and character not from a mere 
accident of circumstances. We have even now the need for 
American Slovaks of uncommon gifts and moral stature to 
lead on in a modern world of magnificent opportunities. We 
need leaders who are seers and doers, who can vitalize and 
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inspire, who can hold before us the vision and dispel our 
lethargy so that we American Slovaks will want to reach 
out for the attainment, will want to assert a pride of ancest- 
ry and a new high of national greatness. But it has not 
been given us to have a second Furdek in America. God 
grant that a younger generation may provide that inspirat- 
ion and greatness. 

As we survey Father Furdek’s place and his merits in 
American Slovak history, we come to realize how well he 
deserves to be honored and remembered as the Father of 
American Slovaks. 
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New Interests 1900-1914 


SLOVAKS IN THE U.S.A. 
By James J. Zatko, Ph.D., University of Notre Dame 


By 1900 growing Slovak nationalism had begun to grip 
the Slovak immigrants, and during the next decade and a half 
the Slovaks agitated for distinctly Slovak institutions, for 
Slovak education, and for Slovak liberation overseas from 
Hungarian control. What seemed the most important need 
of the Slovak immigrants to many thinking minds was Slovak 
education. Some Catholics found the cause of religious de- 
cline in the non-confessional Slovak schools that others ad- 
vocated and established. Public schools seemed equally per- 
nicious to their mind as being Protestant schools. Too much 
Americanization injured faith and morals. To them the great 
answer was Slovak Catholic schools; but these were practic- 
ally non-existent. Some pastors just were not interested in 
schools, Slovak or Catholic. The debts resulting from building 
churches weighted down the parishes and blocked any ambit- 
ious program of school construction. Often Slovaks were too 
scattered throughout a region to support their own church 
and school.! However, the crucial obstacle was a lack of 
Slovak teachers. Even if schools were built, they might be 
Catholic schools, but they would not be Slovak schools, for 
there were not enough Slovak teachers. As early as 1900 
Rev. M. Jankola, a Catholic priest, suggested a solution, Slo- 
vak nuns to teach in Slovak schools, but this suggestion took 
almost ten years to mature.? Nevertheless, schools were not 
entirely neglected during these first years of the twentieth 
century. In 1900 the Rev. Bartholomew Kvitek, a Catholic 
priest, organized the Slovak school of St. Michael’s parish in 
Chicago; and in 1902 the first Vincentian Sisters of Charity 
arrived from Slovakia to serve in St. Michael’s parish in Brad- 
dock, Pa., where they took charge of the parochial school’s 
65 students. Plans for non-confessional schools never came 
to very much, because the Slovaks were opposed to education 
without religion.* 

In 1900 the Slovaks won a local victory over the Hungar- 
ians when their protests blocked the erection of Louis Kos- 
suth’s statue in the public square of Cleveland. When Count 
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Albert Apponyi and forty delegates arrived in America during 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904, the Slovaks presented 
a Memorandum recounting their objections against the elect- 
oral system in Hungary and Magyarization. Although the 
Count refused even to discuss Slovak grievances, the Memo- 
randum at least informed public opinion about undemocratic 
election procedures and anti-Slovak schools.5 However, all 
anti-Magyar agitation was focussed by the creation in 1907 
of the Slovak League of America on May 26, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, by seven thousand delegates. The League became an 
alliance of Slovak educational, fraternal, and religious groups 
in this country. The purposes of the League were to educate 
Slovaks everywhere, to uplift them here in America and else- 
where morally, economically, socially and politically.® It 
became the leader in the drive to alleviate political condit- 
ions in Slovakia, but its efforts might have been still-born 
had not the Massacre of Cernova on the 27th of October, 
1907 aroused not only Slovaks but world opinion. 


To understand this event some facts need to be reviewed. 
The Rev. Andrew Hlinka, a Catholic priest both pious and 
devoted to the political and social welfare of the Slovaks, in 
1897 became editor of The People’s News and fought the 
Magyarization program of the government; his speeches and 
writings helped elect seven Slovaks to the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment in 1906. He and fifteen other Slovaks were arrested and 
tried for “agitation against Hungarian nationality”. Hlinka 
was fined 1500 crowns and costs of 680 crowns and sentenc- 
ed to two years in prison. In a farewell message to his parish- 
ioners he declared that he would gladly suffer imprisonment 
to secure recognition of the Slovak nation. For this he received 
another eighteen months and a fine of 400 crowns.” Prior to 
this the Rev. A. Hlinka had been appointed pastor in his 
native city, RuzZomberok; in the quarter known as Gernova 
he had begun building a new church for which he collected 
funds from all over Slovakia. He had in the meantime been 
suspended by Bishop Parvy, an ardent pro-Magyar. When 
the church in Cernova was to be dedicated, the parishioners 
refused to permit the blessing, unless their pastor returned 
to them. On October 27, 1907 gendarmes marched into Cer- 
nova to help keep order, and they lined the streets leading to 
the church. That morning coaches arrived bringing the Rev. 
Pazurik from Likavka and other visitors to conduct the dedi- 
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cation. When the people blockaded the road, the coachman 
began to lay about his whip in order to drive his horses 
through the crowd; some men seized the horses’ bridles to 
turn them around. An order was given to the gendarmes to 
open fire. Instantly nine people fell dead, men, women, and 
children, and six more died of their wounds later.? The Nat- 
ional Slovak Society immediately took in hand the problem 
of aid for the widows and orphans that resulted from the 
Cernova Massacre and voted $2,000 for relief. 


While political nationalism received immense stimulus 
from the Massacre, nationalism began to play a greater role 
in the sphere of religion after 1900. Under the influence of 
their nationalism, the Slovaks began to feel their unity as 
a group and their need of exclusivness as a nation. This led 
to organization on a unique national basis in religion and to 
demands for recognizing the “rights of Slovaks” in religious 
matters, like organization of synods for the Lutherans, Catho- 
lic action groups for the Slovak Catholics, and teaching of 
Slovak in the schools. The Slovak Lutherans formed the Slo- 
vak Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the United States of 
America with headquarters in Whiting, Indiana. This Synod 
was founded in the church of St. Peter, September 2, 1902, 
at Connellsville, Pa. A beginning had been made in Mahanoy 
City, Pa., but more definite steps were taken at conferences 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Braddock, Pa.; in the actual found- 
ing all the Slovak ministers and congregations cooperated. 
The Synod used the Slovak language in services and sermons, 
except where unusual circumstances required the use of 
English. Even the children were taught their religion in 
Slovak. The Synod obtained its funds from prescribed con- 
tributions of the various parishes belonging to it. In Cleve- 
land it owned a considerable property intended for a Luther- 
an orphanage. The official organ was the Svedok, which began 
in 1906 and was published twice a month.?° 


The troubled relations of Catholicism with Slovak nation- 
alism continued to split various groups. A National Slovak 
Sokol had been established to include all Sokol activities in 
the United States; but discrimination against Catholics led 
to the creation of the Slovak Catholic Sokol in 1905; the 
headquarters of this group were in Passaic, N. J. The Slovak 
Catholic Sokol began publishing its own paper, the Katolicky 
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Sokol, and launched an extensive program to attract Slovak 
youth in gymnastics, athletics, and social activities. 

The most violent conflict among Slovaks of the first 
decade of the twentieth century involved Slovak nationalism, 
but it was a conflict within the Catholic group between Catho- 
lic Nationalists and the Madarones. The founder of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union, the Rev. Stephen Furdek, called for 
an annual Slovak day that was to renew the Catholic spirit 
and attachment to Slovak nationality. The first Slovak day 
was to be called the Catholic Congress. This evoked bitter 
opposition in letters and even a telegram to Bishop Michael 
J. Hoban of Scranton from the Rev. Kossalko who denounced 
the whole project as ‘‘pan-slavistic’’ and as an attempt to 
set up a national church. When Bishop Hoban sanctioned 
the Slovak Day or Catholic Congress in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
by addressing it on September 3, 1906, Kossalko’s rage knew 
no bounds. He addressed a Memorandum, signed by a large 
number of Madarone Slovak clergy, to the Apostolic Delegate 
and the archbishops of the United States. He demanded a 
condemnation of the affair. The Memorandum expressed fear 
for the unity of the church and the salvation of 500,000 souls, 
and accused the Slovak Catholics of working for “panslav- 
ism”, which was inimical to Hungary, Germany, and the 
United States. However, Bishop Hoban’s influence shielded 
the Catholic Slovak clergy and no action was taken.!? This 
event discredited the Madarones. 


Within the framework of the Catholic Church in the 
United States Slovak Catholics became involved in a struggle 
to preserve what they considered their national rights. There 
were arguments with non-Slovak pastors over hiring organ- 
ists who would be able to teach Slovak to the children.!? At 
other times Slovak Catholic efforts to obtain Slovak priests 
who could minister to them in their own language conflicted 
with bishops who did not always agree on Slovak “rights’’.14 
One bitter quarrel led to a schism in the Slovak settlement 
of Masontown, Pa. 

In Leckrone, Pa., a settlement of Irish and Slovaks, the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual help was blessed by Bishop 
Richard Phelan of Pittsburgh on October 9, 1904. In 1907 
the church burned down, but a hall was built in which relig- 
ious services were held. The Slovaks by this time had a Slo- 
vak pastor, but they still wanted a parish all their own. Bishop 
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Francis R. Canevin of Pittsburgh requested the Rev. Charles 
Janda to look for a suitable location; Rev. C. Janda suggested 
Masontown. Since the Irish Catholics also wanted to have 
a parish in Masontown, the Slovaks were told to take the 
church in Leckrone for their use; but the Slovaks in Mason- 
town were not satisfied. They went ahead and built their 
own church, and when the bishop would not cooperate with 
them, they cast about for a priest who might be willing to 
serve their church. Eventually they found an “independent” 
priest and so fell into schism. 

In spite of such trouble, the Slovak Catholic body remain- 
ed generally healthy. On February 22, 1911 a Slovak Catholic 
Priest and inventor, the Rev. Joseph Murga§S, led in forming 
The Slovak Catholic Federation in America in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Under the control of Slovak Catholic priests this group 
was to spread and coordinate Catholic action among Slovaks 
in America; until this year Slovak Catholic activities had 
been unorganized and subordinated to political and social 
ends.?® 

Exact religious statistics for the Slovak immigrant group 
for that time are not available, but the best estimate suggests 
that of the 560,000 Slovak immigrants in America in 1911, 
450,000 were Roman Catholics. The Slovak Catholics had 134 
parishes in the United States. Protestants among the Slovaks 
numbered 95,000.17 Of this Protestant group, Calvinists are 
estimated to run about 15,000.18 

After 1905 the development of Slovak Catholic element- 
ary schools gained momentum. A system both Slovak and 
Catholic had been impossible without Slovak Catholic teach- 
ers. The Rev. M. Jankola, a Catholic priest, organized the 
Priests’ Society of St. Anthony’s Burse in the United States 
of America in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1903 and it was charter- 
ed in 1905. In the Kalenddr Jednota of 1908 Rev. M. Jankola 
proposed the Burse of St. Anthony for Catholics generally 
to support students preparing to be teachers and Slovak girls 
preparing to be teaching nuns.’® Although the Slovak Catho- 
lics supported this program generously with frequent collect- 
ions and donations”®, the fund proved insufficient for the 
purpose. Three Slovak girls who had been sent to the novit- 
iate of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary in 1906 
were the nucleus of a Slovak sisterhood. In 1909 interested 
Slovak priests petitioned for the foundation of a distinctly 
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Slovak sisterhood, the Sisters of SS. Cyril and Methodius. On 
June 26, 1909 the Congregation for Religious approved this 
project, and the motherhouse of the new Slovak congregat- 
ion was established in Danville, Pa.?+ 

In the year 1911 the Most Reverend Joseph Koudelka, 
the bishop of Superior sent a request to the general mother- 
house of the Congregation of School Sisters of the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis in Prague. He asked the sisters to come to 
his diocese to work. Mother General M. Xavier sent Sister 
M. Georgia and Sister M. Hyacinth to look over the possibil- 
ities. These sisters stopped in Pittsburgh, where the Rev. J. 
Vrana persuaded them that the Pittsburgh diocese offered 
them greater opportunities and had greater need. When Sis- 
ter M. Hyacinth took sick and died on March 10, 1912, the 
Mother General herself came to Pittsburgh. Rev. Ferdinand 
Prikazky, who at the moment was struggling to get nuns to 
teach in his St. Gabriel’s parochial school, convinced the sis- 
ters to settle in Pittsburgh. This was the beginning. By 1914 
twenty three sisters of this congregation were teaching 579 
children in three Slovak Catholic parishes.” 

Progress had been made in solving the problem of ele- 
mentary school education; schools were built in the parishes 
almost as quickly as teachers could be provided. The quest- 
ion of secondary school education also began to agitate Slo- 
vak circles. Very early, the Rev. Stephen Furdek suggested 
the idea of a Slovak high school for boys; he was seconded 
in this by the Rev. M. Jankola. However, nothing came of the 
idea until 1921 when it revived and resulted in the Benedict- 
ine High School in Cleveland in 1927.78 


The Sisters of SS. Cyril and Methodius opened a high 
school for girls at Danville in 1922, and the Sisters of St. 
Francis opened one at Bellevue, Pa., in 1927.24 There was 
continuous agitation for a college. A Slovak business college 
was suggested to improve the Slovak economic position. 
P. J. Kunovsky worked out a whole scheme for a Slovak 
school on a higher level. He argued that $100,000 would put 
up a building, and then he suggested that each fraternal or- 
ganization ought to support a professor. This school was to 
include business and technical courses. As to religious affiliat- 
ion, the school would be non-confessional, but the Catholics 
could have a lecturer on the Catholic Faith and the Lutherans 
could support one to lecture on the Lutheran faith. This in- 
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stitution was to be coeducational. Nothing came of this pro- 
ject.6 

Very few Slovak children of the first immigrants had 
a chance to go to college, but those who did go generally took 
advantage of existing colleges. In 1901 the Czech Benedictines 
had established St. Procopius College at Lisle, Ill., and by 
1907 there were ten Slovak youths studying there. They or- 
ganized the “Literary Society of Stephen Moyses” and issued 
a monthly multigraphed little paper, Horlivost’. The club 
and the paper lasted for four years. The Slovaks also owed 
a special debt to the College and Seminary of St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey in Latrobe, Pa., for in this college and seminary 
almost all the Catholic Slovak priests and many Slovak young 
men were trained.?’ During the years between 1902 and 1936 
545 Slovak students attended St. Vincent’s.?° 

Informal education made most progress among the Slo- 
vaks. Clubs, multiplied, political, social, cultural, and literary. 
The political club seems to have been the most popular. It 
had a variety of purposes: to fight political apathy among the 
Slovaks, to help the Slovaks gain their political rights, and 
to help Slovaks become American citizens. In one year a club 
in Rankin, Pa., succeeded in getting thirteen Slovaks to ob- 
tain their citizenship papers.?® Literary clubs also became 
popular among the Slovaks as a mean of self- improvement.*° 

Both the newspapers and the almanacs were also in- 
strumental in educating the Slovak immigrants. The Jednota 
discussed Darwinism, the “higher criticism’ and socialism.*! 
The almanacs explained the procedure of becoming citizens, 
American electoral system, stocks and bonds, and even dis- 
cussed the origin of the world.*? 

One of the complaints about the Slovaks made by their 
own leaders is their lack of interest in books and good read- 
ing. To make the Slovaks book-lovers, Slovak political and 
literary clubs founded Slovak libraries.** The national frater- 
nal organizations sometimes contributed money to help in 
the acquisition of a building, or, if the Slovaks already pos- 
sessed a lodge hall, to aid in the purchase of books.** That a 
demand actually developed for Slovak books is suggested 
by the special sections for Slovak readers in public libraries, 
as for instance, the Carnegie Library in Homestead, Pa.,* 
and the public library in Cleveland.** 

The most ambitious project launched to interest the Slo- 
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vaks in reading was a book club. P. J. Kunovsky suggested 
in 1912 the formation of a book club to consist of 5,000 Slo- 
vaks. This number would enable the club to sell four books 
for a dollar.*? By July 11, 1912 a literary committee to choose 
books had been elected.** Even this cultural project could 
not move along without factions; for there were some object- 
ions to the composition of the literary committee. Only “one 
side” was represented.*® There were complaints by Kunovsky 
that progress was slow; in fact, after six months of vigorous 
propaganda, there were not even 1,000 members, and the 
club needed 5,000 members in one year.*° By November, 
1914, the “Four Books for a Dollar’’ was still going and grow- 
ing somewhat,*! but the Slovaks were apparently still not 
too interested in books. 

One book promotion was quite successful. The Rev. J. 
Murgaé led a drive to get 3,000 subscribers for a Cathechetic- 
al Encyclopedia, written by Rev. Vaclav Melchior, C. Ss. R. 
Enough subscribers undertook to buy the book. It was a pro- 
ject more adapted to Slovak ideas; it seemed worthwhile to 
invest in a book on religion. 

The taste of Slovaks in reading was quite varied. We can- 
not judge from actual reports of reading, but the types of 
books published for them may serve as an indication of their 
reading taste. There were romances dealing with the JanoSik 
cycle, a Slovak Robin Hood; others dealt with the adventures 
of a likeable thief, Rinaldo Rinaldini; sensational stories in- 
cluded Dracula, Harry Tracy, Most Desperate Criminal of 
Our Time, and World Detective Romances and Novel series. 
Other books published dealt with Slovak history and Magyar 
oppression.** One anti-clerical work was Z dejin Cirkvi by A. 
M. Spera, an anti-Catholic church history: there was even 
a socialist work, Socialisti idu.* Publications included read- 
ers and catechisms,*’ dictionaries and grammars,* and devot- 
ional works.*® The translations printed in the Ndrodné No- 
viny from American literature included Edgar A. Poe’s The 
Black Cat*® and Washington Irving’s The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.*! Whatever reading may have been done by the Slo- 
vaks besides the almanacs and newspapers, these books are 
a suggestion of its type. 

Another form of informal education proposed was a 
Slovak Chautauqua. The Rev. W. Regnemer, a Calvinist mi- 
nister, suggested that a fraternal organization hire a pleasure 
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park during the summer for one day, prepare a cultural and 
entertaining program and charge an admission of twenty 
five or fifty cents.52 This idea was still-born. 

Theatrical productions were very common among the 
Slovaks,®* but the drama was not on a very high level. Most 
popular were plays in Slovak portraying Slovakia and Slovak 
life. There was no attempt to translate the English classics 
of the stage into Slovak.5+ Both the Ndrodné Noviny and the 
Jednota encouraged the staging of plays by publishing a 
large number of them in their columns,*> for plays portray- 
ing Slovak life served to arouse national consciousness, be- 
sides being good entertainment.** One complaint about the 
theatrical entertainment was the bad conduct of the audi- 
ence, which frequently shouted to their friends on the stage, 
whistled, stamped their feet. Mothers brought very young 
children or babies who disturbed the performance with their 
crying.5” 

The Slovaks organized bands and choirs;°* popular music 
was also encouraged by the publication of songs in the al- 
manacs. Some of the choirs advanced so rapidly that they 
were able to stage small operettas.®9 

One obstacle to further Slovak progress was intemper- 
ance. The drink problem, its source in poverty, was an old 
one for the Slovaks. All sources agree that drink, especially 
whiskey, was the curse of Slovakia and helped impoverish 
the country.® During the 1840’s Rev. Stephan Zavodnik, a 
Catholic priest, influenced by Father Matthew, inaugurated 
the struggle against intemperance in Slovakia. Father Matt- 
hew’s influence had travelled through Germany, Bohemia, 
Poland, and finally reached Slovakia.*t Temperance societies 
were first organized in Orava in 1845 and in half a year had 
20,000 members. The city councils assisted the societies; the 
ecclesiastical authorities put their prestige behind the move- 
ment. In 1847 the bishop of Banska Bystrica asked his cler- 
gy to publicize these societies during Lent; the bishop of 
Roznava issued a pastoral letter on the subject in 1846. The 
Lutherans too supported the movement. The nationalistic 
agitation and revolution in 1848 disrupted the growth of 
these societies, but by 1870 the fight against drink revived.® 

When the Slovaks came to America, they brought their 
weakness for drink with them. Still there were Slovaks who 
understood the pernicious effect of over-indulgence in strong 
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drink. Saloon keepers were attacked for disrupting family 
life. Slovak saloon keepers were urged to remove the nation- 
al disgrace by going into another line of business.** The agit- 
ation against the use and abuse of alcohol filled many a col- 
umn in the Ndrodné Noviny and Jednota. Alcohol was the 
cause of disease, for example, tuberculosis, of many econ- 
omic and social losses; whiskey was the root of all social 
evils.°5 The most effective agitation against intemperance 
was the total abstinence society. The best reason for creat- 
ing such societies was their need. There were such societies 
already in existence in 1911 for example, in Hazleton, Pa., 
McAdoo, Pa., St. Clair, Pa., and Mahanoy City, Pa.** When 
the temperance club was organized in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
forty five prospective members attended the meeting; but 
only eight were willing to take the pledge and join the soc- 
iety. Eventually twenty women and girls joined; since then 
five or six members were added at each meeting, and the 
number finally grew to forty five!® 


Hand in hand with the progress in religious organizat- 
ion, in education, and political action, went the bettering of 
the Slovak economic conditions. As with the other activities, 
economic life among the Slovaks began to be colored by 
nationalism. The Slovaks set up Slovak grocery stores and 
Slovak banks. Surprisingly enough, a farm movement among 
the Slovaks developed from many causes. The success of 
the Slovaktown venture was continually reported in the news- 
papers: news of hay selling for $7 a ton, in November, 1912, 
seven weddings, good markets, freedom from the bleak life 
of a miners’ town and from strikes.** To some life on the 
farm meant a life less dangerous to the faith and a health- 
ier family life;®® to others it meant protection against too 
quick an assimilation to American ways, especially American 
morals.” 

In 1910 the National Slovak Society embarked on a con- 
siderable farm colonization venture. The Society’s national 
convention had voted in 1909 that not less than 1,000 acres 
of farm land should be bought for an orphanage. A commit- 
tee investigated real estate in Prince George, Calvert, and 
St. Mary’s counties in Maryland; enough land was to be 
bought to build an orphanage and to form a Slovak settle- 
ment to help in the upkeep of the orphanage. After consider- 
able debate on whether the primary purpose was a settlement 
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or an orphanage, 2,813 acres of land were purchased for 
$70,000 in St. Mary’s county, near St. Mary’s, Maryland. One 
thousand one hundred acres were arable and the rest was 
woodland; there was a three mile frontage on St. Mary’s 
River.” Eight hundred acres were to be set aside for the or- 
phanage and old folks’ home, and two thousand acres were 
to be put up for sale.”? The land was divided into thirty nine 
farms, ranging in size from 33 acres to 132, and classified 
in value thus: class A farms at $40-$50 an acre, class B 
farms at $25-$40 an acre, and Class C at $10-$25 an acre. 
The price of the farms varied from $600 to $3,100.7* The land 
sales went so well that the National Slovak Society decided 
to reserve only 500 acres for the orphanage and to sell 2,300 
acres for farms.7* Such was the venture’s success that by 
June, 1912, the Slovak Farmers Association was chartered 
in Maryland with a capitalization of $25,000. First class stock 
was to get 5% dividend; and as soon as the second class stock 
reached 5%, the rate of the first class was to jump to 7%. 
The organization’s purpose was to settle Slovaks on good 
farms, especially in Maryland. The association also had a 
hotel where Slovaks might disport themselves in the summer 
for longer or shorter periods of time.” 

Behind the scenes, however, some financial skuldug- 
gery was afoot and the exposure of “commission-masters” 
definitely dampened enthusiasm for the project. A. S. Am- 
brose, the president of the National Slovak Society, had taken 
a ten percent commission on $48,735 worth of land sales 
and netted himself a tidy $4,875.30. Of the sales themselves 
$16,156.70 in cash had been placed into the Society’s treas- 
ury, while $28,580 had been mortgaged to the Society.7* On 
this transaction the Society was estimated to have lost nearly 
$20,000 through various ‘“commissions.””7 

At least on paper in 1911 the Slovak American Coloniz- 
ation Company was organized with an intended Capitalization 
of $50,000 at $50 a share. It planned the erection of houses, 
business structures, saw-mills, and other needed buildings. 
It remained a paper organization.” 

In spite of the publicity given these projects, the influx 
of Slovaks onto the land came from individual initiative for 
most part. Small colonies of Slovak farmers grew up around 
Denmark, Maine,’ Phillips, Wisconsin,®° Tabor, Minnesota,®! 
Louisiana and Mississippi,8* Callahan and Pine Land, Flo- 
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rida,®* Michigan,®+ and North Emporia and Antioch, Virgin- 
ia 

If the Slovak farmer struck upon land already cleared, 
he did not have too difficult a time making a success of farm- 
ing; but if he bought land that had yet to be cleared, like the 
second growth timberlands in Wisconsin, the first few years 
on the “blessed” land were murderous in their demands of 
labor and capital. For instance, two brothers and their fam- 
ilies, having read accounts of successful farming in Wis- 
consin, used their savings to buy a farm in northern Wiscon- 
sin. The land had to be cleared, and even the women were 
put to work carrying away the heavy wood. Besides, the 
brothers had to build a log house big enough to shelter the 
two families. During the winter months, the men worked as 
lumberjacks, and in order to have enough capital to begin 
farming in spring had to borrow at six percent. After plow- 
ing and buying seed, the two new farmers were without 
money. One of them went to work in a glass mill in Illinois, 
while the other continued the back-breaking work clearing 
the land and farming. To add to their troubles, the nearby 
creek dried up in the summer, and the water could be 
brought in only from a distant spring. A horse had to be 
bought! The beginning of farming was bitter for the Slovaks 
in northern Wisconsin.* 

Although the Slovak farmers did organize locally, they 
did not form any national Slovak farmer societies. In Moquah, 
Wis., for instance, a special farmers’ society was established 
in 1911. The two national fraternal organizations served 
their social purposes sufficiently. One farmer from Tabor, 
Minn., did suggest that the Slovak farmers in the west need- 
ed a “clearing house” in a city like Pittsburgh, where they 
could sell their products, especially, grain, directly to the 
consumer. This would save the farmer some of his profits 
and the workingman some of his hard earned money. This 
remained only a suggestion.®’ 


Generally the new farmers were quite successful. The 
land was good, profits were high, and there were no strikes.*® 
In Slovaktown hay was sold for $7 a ton in 1913; a Slovak 
farmer in Virginia made $1,100 on peanuts and $220 on cot- 
ton on a 220 acre farm. Still there were failures. A consider- 
able number of advertisements announcing the farm sales 
appeared in the Jednota and the Ndrodné Noviny.®® Some- 
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times the reason was the mortgage; at other times the 
family found the life too difficult and drab.% 

While some Slovaks managed to escape to the farm 
from the hard life of mine and mill, most Slovaks remained 
city-dwellers. One of the problems of the city-dweller was 
the high cost of living as compared with wages.°%? 


The high prices led to a large number of cooperative 
ventures on a nationality basis. Most frequently this was a 
meat and grocery store. The enterprise resembled a corpor- 
ation more than a cooperative. A share might cost $10 and 
a board of directors headed and managed the enterprise. 
Sometimes a limit was placed on the number of shares an indi- 
vidual might hold, lest any one person should capture control 
of the corporation.®? In Yukon, Pa., for instance, 200 families 
established a share-holding grocery store which was success- 
ful despite the opposition of some Slovaks. The corporation 
charter provided that any man could belong, but no one was 
allowed to invest more than $1,000! In 9 months a dividend 
of $4.85 was paid for each share. The cooperative enterprise 
could save a working man about fifteen cents a day on his 
food bill. In spite of considerable propaganda in the papers 
heralding these ventures, the Slovaks did not support these 
“Slovak stores’ universally. The proprietors complained that 
Slovaks continued to patronize non-Slovak businesses.** 


There were many suggestions for Slovak enterprise: the 
organization of all Slovak businessmen in America, a law 
firm to take care of Slovak interests, a hospital for Slovak 
immigrants, a shoe factory to be built by the National Slovak 
Society or the Slovak League. Of all the ephemeral pro- 
posals made, one did become actual. A Slovak bank to handle 
Slovak business was considered a necessity; but the idea was 
only gingerly approached after the failure of Peter V. Rov- 
nianek’s Bank in Pittsburgh, in 1907. Michael Bosak founded 
the State Slovak Bank in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; the bank opened 
for business on December 2, 1912, and in its first five months 
showed a profit of $7,250.% 

Progress was also the keynote of the First Catholic Slo- 
vak Union. In 1910 the Union established its own printery 
in Middletown, Pa. This was a two story red brick building, 
one hundred twenty feet long and forty feet wide. The equip- 
ment included Duplex printing press and a linotype machine. 
The blessing of the printery took place on October 27, 1910.%” 
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In 1914 the Union also opened an orphanage, which the Sis- 
ters of Ss. Cyril and Methodius took under their supervision. 
The building itself cost $97,000, and the total cost was about 
$110,000. The chapel had an altar of Vermont marble worth 
$1,200 and a seating capacity of 150.9 This orphanage was 
located in Middletown, Pa. The Slovak Catholics were justly 
very proud of this achievement, especially when they re- 
membered how poor they had been when they landed in the 
United States. 


The National Slovak Society showed its energy by creat- 
ing an official newspaper for its own use, the Ndrodné Noviny, 
in 1910; this paper replaced the Amerikdnsko-Slovenské No- 
viny which had spoken for the National Slovak Society but 
had never been adopted as the official organ of the Society. 
This new newspaper became definitely anti-clerical and some- 
times anti-Catholic. In 1910 an editorial defended the modern- 
ists and attacked the Catholic Church as being an Italian 
and Roman Church, and not truly Catholic. Any clerical 
scandal was written up with glee, and cartoons were not 
only anti-clerical but in very bad taste. These attacks and 
insults became so violent that the Bishop of Altoona, Eugene 
A. Garvey, banned the newspaper from his diocese on the 
grounds that it was written and published by “Jews, unbeliev- 
ers, and heretics,” spreading anarchism, unbelief, and soc- 
ialism.1© 


The National Slovak Society did more constructive work 
when it organized the Youth Circles of the National Slovak 
Society in 1913. The chief purpose of these circles was educ- 
ational. The elder and chief gymnast had to be total abstain- 
ers and men of sound general education.‘ The official lan- 
guage was Slovak. Dues were to be twenty cents a month 
for each child; of this amount fifteen cents were to be for- 
warded to the treasurer of the National Slovak Society. All 
meetings were to begin with Slovak and American patriotic 
songs; the American songs were to be translated into Slo- 
vak.1°2 Besides one official meeting a month to transact busi- 
ness, there were frequent meetings for lectures, study, and 
general education.‘ These circles presented programs which 
featured recitation of poems in Slovak, Slovak songs sung as 
solos and in chorus, instrumental solos, lectures by visitors.1°* 
The circles were beneficial to young Slovaks, and their growth 
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was very rapid. By September, 1914, sixty nine circles had 
been established. 

In spite of all the discussion of an orphanage, the Nat- 
ional Slovak Society finally abandoned the plan. The matter 
was dropped because of the religious problem. The Society 
consisted of members belonging to various religious sects and 
claimed that it could not without showing favoritism provide 
for religious instruction. An orphanage without religious in- 
struction and education was unacceptable to the Slovaks.1% 

The fraternal organizations during this time suffered 
somewhat from embezzlement and swindling. Joseph Joscak, 
an editor of the Ndrodné Noviny, had taken a $19,000 ‘“com- 
mission” from the National Slovak Society but was caught 
up with in 1913.1°7 During the same years a William Vokolek 
swindled the Slovak fraternal organizations to the extent 
of $300,000.1°% Of course, A. S. Amrose’s “commission” on 
the St. Mary’s settlement must also be recalled here. 


Another common feature of fraternal life in this period 
was the construction of lodge halls, which were built almost 
in every settlement. These lodge halls became the centers of 
social life; they provided places for lodge meetings, theatric- 
al productions, dances, gymnastic exercises, and quarters 
for the political and literary clubs.1® 

One of the storms that troubled the fraternal organizat- 
ions was the debate on the “old system” as against the “new 
system.” Almost any issue of the Jednota after 1906 and the 
Ndrodné Noviny after 1910 contained letters with arguments 
on both sides of the question.“° While operating under the 
older method of assessment, the organizations failed to build 
up a reserve for times of special demand; they were merely 
collecting agencies. For instance, if the organization needed 
$3,000 and had 12,000 members, each member was obliged 
to pay twenty five cents, which were collected to meet the 
cost. The new system involved paying dues regularly, deter- 
mined according to age. As early as 1906 the Rev. S. Furdek, 
the Rev. M. Jankola, and A. S. Ambrose pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the new system, but there was much opposition. 
By 1914 both the First Catholic Slovak Union and the Nation- 
al Slovak Society had adopted the modern method. 

Although progress was considerable among the Slovak 
immigrants in education, business enterprise, and farming, 
in many ways the lot of the workingman remained a hard 
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one. For instance, mine disasters continued to take lives. At 
Fernie, Pa., in June, 1902, 200 miners perished, 50 of them 
Slovaks. Forty two Slovak miners were killed at Cambria, 
Pa., during July, 1902.1! 


Strikes still plagued the coal fields in which Slovaks 
were working. In Westmoreland county a strike began at 
Greensburg, Pa., on March 10, 1910 over union recognition 
and as a protest against the company store system. It spread 
to the neighboring mining centers of Keystone, Irwin, Lat- 
robe, and Westmoreland. Then in the confusion a mine guard 
shot an eighteen year old youth, and 15,000 miners went on 
strike. Eleven thousand were said to be Slovaks. They joined 
the union to show their defiance and to emphasize their 
demands. As a counter-measure, the company called in the 
Pinkerton detectives, and the striking miners were black- 
listed.44° During the strike the miners had very little to sub- 
sist upon, and that little came from the United Mine Workers 
of America. The union provided $2.50 a week for each man, 
$1.00 a week for each woman dependent, and $0.50 a week 
for each child.14* The president of the National Slovak Soc- 
iety, Mr. A. S. Ambrose, visited the strike-bound coal-fields. 
In his newspaper articles he estimated that about 20,000 men 
were on strike; about 95% were Slavs, and of this latter 
group about 60% were Slovaks. The striking miners lived in 
shacks that could not protect them against the bitter cold, 
the children went about bare-foot and hungry.'!5 Since 500 
strikers were members of the National Slovak Society, the 
Society published appeals for help and even began a collect- 
ion for relief of the strikers in Westmoreland county.6 Grad- 
ually the strike was broken and nothing substantial was won. 


Another strike in which many Slovaks were involved 
began in 1913, led by the Industrial Workers of the World. 
It started in the broad-loom silk mills of Patterson, N. J., on 
February 25, 1913. Over twenty five thousand workers were 
affected. There were two factors that prolonged the bitter 
strife. One was the introduction of the three and four loom 
system; this involved the question of whether Patterson 
should invade the cheap silk field in opposition to the Penn- 
sylvania mills. Fear of lower wages and loss of work followed 
as a consequence. The second factor was resentment of I.W.W. 
tactics. The Jednota condemned the I. W. W.’s socialist ten- 
dencies and opposition to the American Federation of Labor.” 
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Still these defects of the union did not blind the First Catholic 
Slovak Union to the needs of the strikers, many of whom 
were Slovaks.11* For five months the leadership of the I. W. W. 
kept the strikers’ ranks intact, but lack of funds and loss of 
morale at last broke the strike. After twenty one weeks of 
bitter struggle the strike was settled without any gains for 
the workers. The Jednota laid the blame on the socialists. 

Both newspapers were strong supporters of unions. They 
considered it the duty of every Slovak to belong to the unions, 
especially the American Federation of Labor. After all, it was 
the unions that improved the worker’s lot and gave labor a 
position of influence in the world.!”® The strike-breaker and 
the ‘‘scab” were excluded from Slovak organizations.12! 


In their attitude toward socialism the two newspapers 
differed. The Ndrodné Noviny showed itself definitely hos- 
pitable to socialist ideas. Articles were featured insisting that 
there could be no friendly contacts between capitalists and 
workers; workers were urged to abandon the Democratic and 
Republican parties and to join the party of the working 
class!}22 The Jednota unreservedly repudiated socialism. It 
condemned socialist anti-religious tactics and ridicule of 
Catholics.4*3 Socialism was anti-Christian in its very essence, 
and had been consistently opposed to religion. The only 
agency that did in fact transform slave labor into free human 
labor was the Catholic Church.1?4 


As the first decade of the twentieth century ended and 
another began, the dawn of new interests appeared on the 
horizon. In 1911 Count Albert Apponyi, who has been men- 
tioned before, returned to the United States on behalf of 
Hungary which he described as ‘an island of freedom’ in 
central Europe. Slovak publicity about Hungarian mistreat- 
ment of Slovaks caused the mission of Count Apponyi to 
fail. Hard upon the heels of this came the Balkan wars. 
Slovak efforts at war relief were conditioned by nationalism. 
Within the months from November 21, 1912 to June 19, 1913, 
the Ndrodné Noviny collected $1,547.95 for the Slavonic Red 
Cross; and it was made clear that this collection was only 
for the Slavs. By January 22, 1913 the Jednota had col- 
lected $2,350.00 for the same cause.}2? 

With regard to the “Slovak question,’ which was on the 
verge of becoming the paramouth one for the Slovaks, opinion 
among the American Slovaks had undergone quite a change. 
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Almost up to 1914 Slovaks sought concessions from Hungary 
for Slovakia; but these concessions of political and cultural 
rights were understood within the existing framework of 
government. However, in April, 1914, when Count Michael 
Karolyi came to the United States to win Slovak favor for a 
Slovak and Hungarian union in a completely independent 
Hungary, the Slovaks questioned the sincerity of the Count 
and the government. In New York, on May 24, 1914, a debate 
took place on the question: ‘“‘Can the Slovaks trust the Hun- 
garian government in its movement for general suffrage in 
Hungary and with complete Hungarian independence?” The 
debate solved no real problem, but stated clearly the issues: 
what was to be the Slovaks’ future relation to Hungary? 


The Slovak League arranged several protest meetings, 
and on April 28, 1914 issued a Memorandum, which was 
practically a declaration of independence and demanded auto- 
nomy for Slovakia. The League did not explain the kind of 
autonomy Slovakia should have, whether within Austro-Hun- 
gary or with Hungary as an independent state or complete 
independence for Slovakia for the Slovaks in America them- 
selves disagreed on what they wanted. In order to clarify 
their position, a Congress of the Slovak League was held in 
Pittsburgh, September 10, 1914. After everybody had aired 
their views, it appeared that in 1914, as late as September 
of that year, the American Slovaks had not generally accepted 
political plans for Slovakia.18 They were divided into three 
camps: one demanded complete independence for Slovakia, 
another wanted autonomy within Hungary, and a third de- 
sired the creation of a new state in which Czechs and Slovaks 
would be united.??9 


With the coming of the World War, Slovak attention 
was diverted from the creation of Slovak institutions here 
in America to the creation of Slovakia. The World War found 
the Slovaks anti-German and anti-Habsburg.*° The Jednota 
printed German atrocity stories and even went so far as to 
charge that German Protestantism was serving German mili- 
tarism.4*! The Slovak League managed to chanel the desire 
for a better Slovakia and the anti-Habsburg feeling into an 
extensive Slovak nationalist movement. Through the Slovak 
League over a million dollars was poured into the cause of 
Slovak freedom.1*? 

By 1914 the Slovak immigrants had made themselves 
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economically secure as far as a group of working people 
could in the American economy. Socially they had made 
progress in organizing national fraternal organizations, estab- 
lishing Slovak schools, creating Slovak parishes. Their nat- 
ionalism, manifested in efforts to form distinct Slovak in- 
stitutions and their interest in European Slovakia, prevent- 
ed their complete integration with American life; but the 
Slovak institutions seemed foredoomed to failure. The ex- 
planation for much of this lies outside the special character 
of the Slovaks. After 1890, the close of the frontier, the new 
industrial city became the characteristic of American life; 
it became the center of production, the leader in social and 
cultural life, and great center of communication. By the very 
fact that Slovaks were immersed in industrial and eventually 
city rather than farm life, they were exposed to the influence 
of this most Americanizing force. The problems of new city 
life, the economic opportunities offered them in industry, 
and economic competition made the attempt to establish 
particularly Slovak institutions a struggle against the current. 
The attempted settlement on the farms was also against the 
trends of the times which led toward the city. The crucial 
factor in American Slovak social history seems to be their 
engaging in industry and their settlement in industrial cen- 
ters. Slovak nationalism attempted to modify the influence 
of this industrial city, and in so far as it did, it hindered 
progress among the Slovak immigrants in America. 
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AMERICAN SLOVAKS AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


By Joseph Pauéo, Ph.D. 


In 1907 there was founded in Cleveland, Ohio, an or- 
ganization called the Slovak League of America. This 
organization represented a coalition of all the existing Slo- 
vak fraternal and religious organizations in the United 
States, and rallied besides, the support of the Slovak clergy, 
both Catholic and Evangelical (Lutheran), as well as the 
support of the then-existing Slovak-American periodicals. 

The Slovak League set as its major goal the liberation 
of the Slovak nation in its homeland. For this reason it took 
a stand for the dismantlement of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and explored possibilities for political cooperation 
with the Czech nation. This cooperation reached formal ex- 
pression in the signing of the Pittsburgh Pact of May 30, 
1918, parties to which were representatives of the Slovak 
League of America on the one side, and the representatives 
of the Czech National Alliance and the Union of Czech 
Catholics, on the other. The Czechs were led by Thomas 
G. Masaryk, who prepared both parties for the agreement, 
and who later became the first president of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. The text of the Pittsburgh Pact reads 
as follows: 


The representatives of the Slovak and Czech organizations in the 
United States—the Slovak League, the Czech National Alliance, and 
the Union of Czech Catholics—have deliberated, in the presence of 
the Chairman of the Czecho-Slovak National Council, Professor Masa- 
ryk, on the Czecho-Slovak question and on our previous program mani- 
festations, and have resolved as follows: 

We favor a political program whose purpose it shall be to unite 
the Czechs and Slovaks into an autonomous state comprising the Czech 
lands and Slovakia. 

Slovakia shall have her own administration, her own assembly, 
and her own courts. 

The Slovak language shall be the official language in the schools, 
in public offices, and in the public life in general. 

The Czecho-Slovak State shall be a republic; its constitution shall 
be democratic. 

The cooperation of the Czechs and the Slovaks in the United 
States shall be intensified and regulated by mutual consent, according 
to need and changing situations. 

Detailed provisions relating to the organization of the Czecho- 
Slovak State shall be left to the ltberated Czechs and Slovaks and 
their legal representatives. 
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It is interesting to trace the early evolution in the 
attitude of the Prague government, under T. G. Masaryk, 
to the Pittsburgh Pact, and to the movement of Andrej 
Hlinka, the eminent Slovak political leader, who adopted 
the program of the Pact. And it is no less interesting to 
review the thinking on this matter among American Slovaks, 
a faction of whom rejected the program and succeeded 
for a short time in leading astray even the Slovak League 
of America. 

On March 7, 1919 Joseph HuSek left for Slovakia. He 
was sent by the Slovak League as one of a five-member 
mission, and the supreme officers of the First Catholic Slo- 
vak Union, too, at their annual meeting in New York, charg- 
ed “brother Joseph HuSek, editor of our organ ‘Jednota’, in 
the name of 70,000 Slovak Catholics organized in the FCSU, 
as a competent man, to represent us in the old country in 
matters both ecclesiastical and national, and to keep us 
informed on the state of Slovak affairs.” * 

This was the first important mission of the American 
Slovaks to the continent after the overthrow of the old 
order. Joseph HuSek spent ten weeks in Slovakia and upon 
his return presented a comprehensive report of his impres- 
sions. He analyzed the times and the people, circumstances 
and events, with great perspicacity, in the newspaper Jed- 
nota and the almanac of the same name.? 

It had been HuSek’s intention to acquaint Slovak lead- 
ers with the American Slovaks’ interpretation of the pro- 
gram embodied in the Pittsburgh Pact. But in Bratislava 
his voice fell on deaf ears, because ‘the government was 
controlled by individuals, as it is to this day, who saw in 
the new order an excellent opportunity to achieve their ideal: 
the Czechization of Slovakia culturally, economically and 
politically. And by a standing imposition of martial law they 
envisioned the possibility of intimidating not only elements 
inimical to the Republic, but also elements inimical to this 
ideal.” 

These people did not acknowledge the reservations of 
the American-Slovak emissaries. “They only smiled artfully, 
as if they pittied me for my naive faith in the fitness of the 
Slovak nation,’ wrote Joseph Husek, by way of commen- 
tary to his conversations in Bratislava, for he saw clearly 
that the ruling caste in Slovakia was interested “in a com- 
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Photographic reproduction of the original copy of the Pittsburgh Pact 


(“Pittsburghskad Dohoda’’) 


plete merging of the Slovak nation with the Czech.” But on 
the other hand he also ascertained that ‘““Masaryk’s ideology 
of the national unity of Slovaks and Czechs was completely 
foreign to the ordinary Slovak person.” 2 


And it did not escape HusSek’s observation that “the 
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Slovaks have no desire for the kind of democratic work 
that has to be performed in the shadow of Czech bayonets!” 
He ascertained that the Czecho-Slovak Parliament was 
gravely deficient in point of “representation for the Slovak 
nation. Agriculture and the trades had not a single repre- 
sentative from among their own ranks, and in any case, 
members of parliament were nominated and appointed by 
the regime itself, which makes no secret of its intentions 
to consolidate its power at every cost, and which pursues 
a political, cultural and economic course that has the sup- 
port of only a small minority of the Slovak nation.” He 
noted that the policies of this government ran counter to 
the interests of the Slovak people. 

HuSek verified through his own observations that “in 
Prague many influential politicians want absolutely no 
truck with the idea that Slovakia belongs to the Slovaks 
and that the Slovaks have no need to go to Prague for tute- 
lage in the management of their own land and nation. Indeed, 
Prague is completely at a loss as to what to do in its own 
bailiwick. Political chaos reigns in Bohemia. The national 
assembly speaks with twenty tongues. Not one faction actual- 
ly knows what it wants. And in the masses the most pre- 
valent political orientation is Bolshevism.” 

Of such stuff, too, were the Czechs who came to Slo- 
vakia. HuSek characterized them as follows: 

“The arrogance and domineering attitude of some 
Czechs in Slovakia was indeed an affront. And I encounter- 
ed these manifestations, in person, frequently during my 
stay in the old country. I experienced them on the trains and 
in the restaurants. On the trains you were constantly being 
jostled aside for some Czech dignitary, while in the restau- 
rants your order was taken only after the Czech had re- 
ceived his... It is a major fault with many of our Czech 
brethren, and not the least with men of cultivation, that 
they do not consider the Slovak an equal citizen of the Re- 
public.” 

In the political sphere HuSek saw clear signs that the 
ruling regime in Slovakia had no desire to even hear of 
autonomy. The regime considered the autonomists traitors. 
It was HuSek’s finding that a great gap separated the po- 
licies of the Slovak League of America from the thinking 
of the current rulers in Slovakia. 
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On the subject of autonomy, writes Joseph Husek, 
“Hilinka alone gave me a clear-cut statement — he lives and 
dies for the American pact... Hlinka stands for autonomy 
and a Christian world-view. He stands for autonomy because 
he sees in it the assurance of a better future for his nation, 
and a guarantee of the free growth of its national culture 
and economy, as well as a barrier to Czech materialism and 
atheism... Hlinka stands for autonomy because he is Slo- 
vak, not Czecho-Slovak!... And besides, it must be said 
of Hlinka that he loves his nation warmly, truly and entirely 
selflessly; he is ready to sacrifice everything for it — which 
is something I cannot in good conscience te about many 
of his opponents.” 

In regard to Joseph Husek’s trip as “an emissary of 
the American Slovaks’ A. J. Pirhalla, president of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union, commented: “‘he accomplished 
a great deal of worthwhile work. His detailed report gave 
us an accurate, clear and specific review of the situation 
in Slovakia.’* 

Husek and Milan Getting presented the reports on their 
Slovakian trip at the 12th Congress of the Slovak League 
of America, which took place on May 29, 1919 in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Getting proposed that the League send 
the “Slovak Administration” a printing press valued at 
$50,000.00, and in addition, to Mr. Srobar, financial assist- 
ance in the amount of $10,000.00. The Congress approved 
the proposal, and also moved to send sixty-thousand dollars 
worth of clothing to Slovakia.® 

HuSek wrote after the congress: “Hlinka is the found- 
er, president and guiding spirit of the Slovak People’s Party, 
which will play a great, if not decisive, role in the history 
of Slovakia, and which claims the loyalty of almost all the 
patriotic Slovak clergy, even of those who do not approve 
Hlinka’s ‘bitter and unrestrained criticism of the adminis- 
tration in Bratislava.” ® 

In this vein Joseph Husek filled the columns of the 
newspaper Jednota through the year 1919. He subjected 
the Prague regime and its functionaries in Bratislava to 
sharp criticism. He believed firmly that “only through 
autonomy would it be possible to put Slovakia firmly on its 
feet!... The Slovaks need autonomy mainly to preserve 
their national existence. But without specific legislation 
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there will be no self-rule of any kind.” The self-rule “that 
Slovakia has today is not only worthless, but even positively 
pernicious. Such ‘self-rule’ demoralizes public life in Slo- 
vakia and stirs the nation to open revolt.” 7 

On October 24, 1919, the executive committee of the 
Slovak League of America approved a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the “policy-making functionaries” (of the Cze- 
cho-Slovak government), in which it called for the implemen- 
tation of the Pittsburgh Pact.® 

A concentrated fight against Hlinka got under way. 
The fight was organized on two fronts: in Slovakia, and in 
America; and the fight gradually gained ground even in 
the Slovak League. As Hlinka was returning from the 
peace conference in Paris, on the evening of October 12, 
1919, he was arrested and spirited away to Mirov prison. 
The basis for his arrest was his trip to Paris and his attempt 
there to place before the peace conference, Slovak demands 
as contained in the Pittsburgh Pact. “If Hlinka had gone 
to Paris, though the way had led through Budapest, for 
the purpose of protesting the Pact — let’s put the matter 
squarely on the table — the Czecho-Slovak press and the 
Czecho-Slovak government would today be praising Hlinka 
to the highest heaven, and everywhere he would be heralded 
as the future archbishop of Slovakia! ... Hlinka, therefore, 
will face trial on behalf of our Pact, and in effect it will be 
our Pact that will be on trial... And because this Pact, 
which is to go on trial in Olomouc, is ours, in effect it will 
be we American Slovaks who will face trial — our contribut- 
ion to the revolutionary struggle.” ° 

To the United States came Hlinka’s representatives, 
Rev. Joseph Rudinsky and Joseph Kubala, who called a meet- 
ing of Slovak Catholic priests in Pittsburgh on November 
19, 1919, and on the following day, a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of Slovak Catholic organizations, lodges and 
newspapers. Rev. Joseph Dulik of Olyphant, Pennsylvania, 
presided at the meeting of the clergy, and Andrew J. Pir- 
halla, president of the First Catholic Slovak Union, at the 
second meeting. Both meetings developed guidelines for 
action by Slovak Catholics of America, and issued in a spon- 
taneous determination to defend Andrew Hlinka. Plans were 
made to expose to the public all the events surrounding 
Hlinka’s trip to Paris and his subsequent imprisonment. 
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The purpose of the Pittsburgh meeting was: “1. To 
lay a foundation for wide and effective publicity and agitat- 
ion for Slovakian autonomy within the frame-work of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic; 2. To launch a movement for the 
creation of a Catholic press fund, for the support of 
Catholic literature ... American Slovaks do not consider the 
Pact a scrap of paper: they will undertake everything in 
their power to achieve its recognition. And in addition to 
this, after so many disappointments from both the Slovak 
League, and spokesmen for the Czecho-Slovak government, 
they have chosen the only proper course: they demand 
that the Pact be incorporated in the provisions of the Paris 
Peace Treaty.” 1° 


These meetings received an extension, in effect, in the 
convention of the Slovak Catholic Federation, held in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, on December 18, 1919. This organizat- 
ion’s delegate, Rev. Anton Gracik, had just returned from 
Slovakia, and he confirmed the conclusions of Husek, Rudin- 
sky, and Kubala. The convention, therefore, moved to sup- 
port, in full, Hlinka’s activities and the Pittsburgh Pact." 
Inasmuch as the leadership of the Slovak League had enter- 
ed the services of “anti-Slovak and anti-Christian policies,’’” 
the Slovak Catholic Federation began to take notice of the 
political situation in Slovakia. Slovak Catholics began taking 
a heightened interest in the national program because the 
Prague regime had proved itself not only anti-Slovak, but 
also anti-Catholic. “The belligerent measures undertaken by 
the Czechs against the Catholic Church and the religious 
sentiments of believing Slovaks” !* could succeed only in 
arousing everybody. Rev. Gracik, speaking from his per- 
sonal observations in Slovakia, declared: 

“Religion has complete freedom in the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, quaranteed by law. But this freedom in only on 
paper. Not even 20% of the public still believes in this 
religious freedom. Power rests in the hands of Social-De- 
mocratic atheists, non-believers; and these people are abus- 
ing their power in an attempt to perpetuate their partisan 
control, and to entrench their positions. Thus, religious 
freedom exists only on paper and the Church endures con- 
siderable suffering... In Slovakia, except for primers and 
bibles, no Catholic literature is currently being published. 
The Czecho-Slovak government has completely stopped 
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Catholic presses, suppressed all Catholic periodicals. The 
Catholic school youth is prohibited from organizing in de- 
fence of its religious sentiments.’’!4 


Towards the end of 1919 the president of the Slovak 
League, Albert Mamatej, traveled to Slovakia, and return- 
ed with a letter from Dr. Milan Hodza, a Slovak politician 
on the side of the Czechs, which promised a definite, satis- 
factory stabilization of the relationship between the Czechs 
and Slovaks. However, the results of Mamatej’s journey 
“could be described, on balance, only as negative.” > For 
the American Slovaks, he brought back more promises from 
the Prague regime; for himself, he brought back a com- 
mittment from Prague that he would be awarded the post 
of Czecho-Slovak consul in Pittsburgh. His appointment 
came through in September 1920. 


The XIIIth Congress of the Slovak League of America, 
which took place at the end of June 1920 in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, transpired in a completely different atmosphere from 
that of its predecessors. On June 16 Joseph Husek publicly 
announced his withdrawal from the League, whose leader- 
ship “is morally and financially supporting agitation and 
opposition to the Pittsburgh Pact.’46 The Slovak League 
had joined battle with the autonomists in America, and had 
even given tacid assent to the waging of such a battle in 
Slovakia, at a time that was critical, since the national 
elections of 1920 were drawing near. For this reason not 
one Slovak Catholic organization in America sent delegates 
to the XIIIth Congress, and HuSek, after the Congress 
warned: 


“The League has ceased to be the moral and official 
representative of the American-Slovak colony.” 17 

Representatives of Slovak Catholics, under the leader- 
ship of the Slovak Catholic Federation and the other organ- 
izations working in close cooperation with it, began to take 
over the League’s erst-while role in the defence of Slovak 
national rights. 


On January 14, 1920, the central committee of the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation “voted 100,000 crowns as a person- 
al gift to the Rev. Andrew Hlinka, our leader, the imprison- 
ed Slovak martyr. It also approved a check in the amount 
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of $5,000.00 as a stop-gap aid to old-country Catholics, for 
Catholic action. It further passed a motion to issue memo- 
rial stamps bearing the image of Hlinka and an inscription 
of his motto... Dr. Joseph Rudinsky was appointed to the 
position of organizer in the Slovak Catholic Federation, and 
Mr. Joseph Kubala was named asistant to the comptroller.’’* 


The president of the Slovak Catholic Federation, Rev. 
Joseph Dulik, reminded the membership that the basic 
provisions of the constitution of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
remained inadequate in the opinion of the Federation, and 
that the last convention had taken a position “in support 
of Slovakian autonomy, as guaranteed to the Slovak nation 
in the Pittsburgh Pact.’ 19 And in the same vein, the Rev. 
Dulik expressed his view on the issue: 


“We are for the Czecho-Slovak Republic, body and 
soul — but only on condition that we receive in it what is 
our due.” 7° 


From this standpoint there was great value in the 
message of the Slovak Catholic Federation to “our brothers 
in Slovakia”, by which historic realities concerning Ame- 
rican Slovaks were put in proper focus, and a demand was 
registered “for the incorporation of the substance of the 
Pittsburgh Pact in the basic law of the Republic.” 24 


The stand of the Federation inspired the Slovak-Ame- 
rican community. At its convention of 13 and 14 October, 
1920, in Chicago, the records revealed that the Slovak 
Catholic Federation “numbered 175 strong men’s branches, 
and 14 women’s branches; and its membership had risen 
to close to twenty thousand. This growth dated from only 
ten months back.” 2? The program of the Federation with 
respect to nationality matters remained unchanged: auto- 
nomy as set forth and defined in the Pittsburgh Pact.?8 


To the United States came other emissaries, too. These 
were the agents of the Prague regime, Rev. Ladislav Moys, 
a Catholic priest, and the Social-Democrat John Pocisk, 
whose assignment was to swing public opinion among Ame- 
rican Slovaks to the side of the Czecho-Slovaks and against 
the Slovak People’s Party. But American Slovaks were not 
swayed by the mission, despite its ecclesiastical trappings, 
because they knew it traveled about the country on funds 
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provided by Prague. They gave no credence to Moys because 
“he associates and cooperates, works hand in hand, with 
Socialists.” 24 

Nor were Slovak Catholics shaken by Masaryk’s dis- 
avowal of his signature on the Pittsburgh Pact, or by his 
declaration that the Pact was invalid.25 They reacted with 
dignity, because their chief concern was to “remain true to 
the honor of the Slovak nation.” 76 


In the uneven battle between Andrew Hlinka and the 
organized power of Prague and its supporting political 
parties, the assistance of American Slovaks was extraordi- 
narily welcome. Andrew Hlinka sat innocently in a Czech 
jail for seven months. For a long time his jailors even with- 
held his mail from him; and as he sat in helplessness and 
isolation, the minions of the new state’s power structure 
tried to disrupt the ranks of the People’s Party.’ In the 
meantime came the elections. About them Hlinka gave the 
following testimony: 


“Unfortunately, the elections did not produce the spec- 
tacular results for the People’s Party that we had every 
reason to expect. The People’s Party did not receive the 
majority that it should have received. Reasons for this 
development run to the hundreds: they locked us up, they 
branded us traitors, they unleashed against us their soldiers, 
gendarmerie, sheriffs and professors... Against us was 
turned every power — and every means was permissible. 
The right of assembly was denied us: and when granted, 
our meetings were dispersed. The starved and pauperized 
Slovak populace threw itself into the embrace of the Social- 
Democratic Party, which had previously been little known 
in Slovakia. Two-hundred thousand soldiers were trans- 
ferred to Slovakia — to vote. Czech officials, teachers and 
functionaries were forced upon us; and these people, num- 
bering approximately fifty thousand, voted against Slovak 
autonomy. Where hunger failed, the soldier and official 
produced the desired result.” ”* 


The Socialists were not, and could not be, the salvation 
of Slovakia. On the contrary, the socialistic “Czech regime 
in Slovakia enstranged Slovakia from Bohemia. It created 
chaos, because it drove the people with false promises into 
the arms of the Internationale.” 7° 
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American Slovaks expected the worst in Slovakia. They 
envisioned the spread of Socialism and its culmination in 
Communism — unless reforms were introduced in time. In 
this context Catholic organizations, in particular, intensified 
their efforts and sought new ways to help Hlinka win his 
objectives.*° 
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THE SLOVAK IMAGE 
By Joseph R. Kristofik 


On March 26, 1966 a second wave of protest marchers 
demonstrated in some of the world’s capitals and in major 
American cities protesting United States policy in Viet Nam. 
Among the demonstrators were college students expounding 
a belief in the principle of self determination for the Viet 
Namese people. To those who have studied the problems of 
the Slovak people and the Slovak nation, this statement ap- 
pears to be most insincere. There have been many opportun- 
ities in the past to demonstrate this expressed interest in the 
seif determination of nations in behalf of many Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, notably Slovakia, but to date no tangible expres- 
sion of interest in Eastern European self determination has 
been shown by these self same groups. 


The Slovaks in America have for many years advocated 
and pursued the policy of self determination for the people 
of Slovakia. In striving to meet this objective, however, a very 
serious error was made by the American Slovaks as in their 
eagerness to help establish an independent Slovak state, they 
failed to establish and extend the vast limits of their Slovak 
culture in America, and as a result suffer today from this 
lack of a so called “Slovak Image’. In an effort to overcome 
this deficiency of the past, an attempt is being made to make 
the Slovaks aware not only of the quickest way in achieving 
positive results in projecting this “Slovak image”, in America, 
but also a means of obtaining quicker recognition of Slovak 
objectives on an international level. 


One of the more complex problems with which the 
Slovaks have been confronted since the turn of the century 
has been the inability to project the distinctive Slovak 
character or influence in either the area of American politics, 
or to any significant degree in civic affairs. This is a most 
regrettable situation, since there are many outstanding 
leaders in industry, in the field of education, and in the 
arts and sciences who not only have a Slovak background, 
but are proud of their Central European heritage. So the 
question that must be asked is why, despite this wealth of 
competent, educated people throughout the United States, 
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we have as an ethnic group, failed to project this Slovak 
image. One of the basic answers to this problem lies in the 
use of more effective public and press relations. Another 
answer lies in more active participation in civic affairs. 
But probably the most effective method in making rapid 
strides in projecting this Slovak image is through the field 
of partisan politics, where the wants, the needs, the de- 
sires, and the ambitions of an ethnic group are not only 
recognized, but evaluated on the basis of compatibility with 
our foreign policy and national interest. 


This year we are commemorating the 27th Anniversary 
of Slovak Independence. This is a very memorable date in 
the history of the Slovak people, as it was on March 14, 
1939 that the Slovaks as a united people, carved their own 
independent state, in the world of freedom loving and self 
governing nations. Yet it is disheartening, that despite the 
fact that we are here today, twenty seven years later, cele- 
brating the anniversary of the birth of the modern Slovak 
state, a majority of Americans do not even recognize Slo- 
vaks as an independent, separate, Central Europe ethnic 
group. This is not too surprising however, when one realizes 
that the average American really knows very little about 
Central European affairs, and is doubly confused when 
confronted with the compounded problems presented by 
the Slovaks. Even as late as four weeks ago there appeared 
in the Detroit News a column by the well known and widely 
read columnist Bob Considine, whose column I know many 
of you read regularly. Despite Mr. Considine’s well versed 
background, despite his constant attention to world af- 
fairs, despite his periodic visits to the world’s capitals, he still 
refers to Czecho-Slovakia as the kingdom of the Serbians, 
the Croatians, and the Slovenes. And yet we all here know 
that Czecho-Slovakia is a land inhabited principally by the 
Slovaks and the Czechs. It is no wonder then that the na- 
tional ambitions of the Slovaks have been so high miscon- 
strued over the years, and the road to ethnic recognition so 
difficult. 

A moment ago I expressed the opinion that the quick- 
est, surest, and most direct route to recognition as an ethnic 
group is through partisan politics. Many of you may re- 
call a statement made by Republican National Chairman 
Ray C. Bliss, in which he stated that it was time for the 
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Republican Party to realize that the American electorate 
was not composed solely of white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestants, 
but a mixture of all races, colors, and creeds. As a result 
of Mr. Bliss’ conviction, more attention is being given to 
the ethnic groups, and thankfully also to the Slovak com- 
munity. The Democratic Party recognized many years ago 
the need to evaluate the wants of the ethnic groups, and to 
respond accordingly. 

I would like to review briefly some of the recently ac- 
complishments of your Michigan leaders in obtaining rec- 
ognitions of the Slovaks and for Slovak objectives not only 
here in Michigan, but throughout the United States. Within 
the past two years, in both major political parties, a com- 
plete separation has been made in the ethnic identifica- 
tion of the Czech and Slovak peoples. In each political 
party there exists a separate Slovak Division on the State 
Level, and in each political party there exists a Slovak Divi- 
sion on the National Level. We have in Michigan at the 
present time a Democratic Slovak Chairman in almost 
every one of Michigan’s nineteen congressional districts, 
and we expect before all programs are completed, to have 
a Slovak Chairman in each congressional district of every 
state in which we have able, competent, and interested Slo- 
vak leadership. We want to express for once and for all time 
that there is a Slovak ethnic group in America, that this 
ethnic group is interested in specific objectives such as an 
independent Slovak section at the Voice of America, that 
we are interested in the re-establishment of an independent 
Slovak state, and that we are not only interested in, and 
capable of, but desirous of holding elective offices. 


Every American President from Woodrow Wilson 
through John F. Kennedy has reaffirmed the American 
conviction that all the people of the world have the right to 
their own self determination. Many of you will remember 
the words of the then Attorney General of the United 
States Robert Kennedy in Youngstown, Ohio on July 14, 
1963 when he stated, “The President has asked me to tell 
you that the United States Government will continue to 
support the just aspirations of all people in the world for 
independence and liberty — aspirations which the Slovaks 
share today with many other of the captive nations.” But 
in striving to meet any objectives we must never lose sight 
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of the fact that there can be no accomplishment without 
the blessing of a power far greater than any here on earth. 
The Slovaks have recognized this ever since the days of 
the Saints Cyril and Methodius, Patron Saints of Slovakia 
who first introduced Christianity to Central Europe over 
1100 years ago, and in the Slavonic tongue. As a personal 
testimony to this deep Christian character of the Slovaks, 
I can recall that during my grade school days when a 
child, or even an adult first entered the home, the very 
first words to be spoken were “Pochvalen bud’ Pan JeziS 
Kristus” (Praised Be Jesus Christ). And I can recall a 
framed picture which hung on the wall in the kitchen of 
our home, and alongside the picture were inscribed these 
words, ‘“Kde Boh hospodari, tam sa dobre dari’ (Where 
God Rules, All is Well). And these words are just as true 
today as they were when I first had the good grace to read 
and understand their meaning. And I know that if we heed 
these words as we move forward, and work with these words 
as guidance, there will be no Slovak hope, there will be no 
Slovak desire, there will be no Slovak objective which will 
not be ultimately fulfilled. 


There is throughout the United States a young, educated, 
and interested group of Slovaks who can be classified as 
a part of the army of ‘angry young men’. Angry because of 
the failure to resolve Slovak problems which it appears should 
have been resolved over a quarter century ago. Angry because 
of the factionalism which has kept the Slovaks a house divided 
for too many years. Angry because of the loss of prestige 
suffered through failure to be associated with the culture of 
Slovak artists, professional and industrial people, social and 
economic leaders. It is hoped that this outlook on the Slovak 
problem will in some small way contribute to its eventual 


resolution. 
* * * 


“After Bene’ concluded the ‘Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty’ 
in Moscow, on December 12, 1943, the left-wing Slovak Agra- 
rians (Lettrich’s group) joined the Slovak communists (the 
Schmidke-Husék group) to conclude the ‘Christmas Agree- 
ment’ of 1943. They created a ‘common political leadership’ 
and declared ‘eternal friendship’ for each other.” — Gilbert 
L. Oddo: Slovakia and Its People. 
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“SONS OF HUNKIES: MEN WITH A PAST?” 


A few years ago a book entitled The American Style 
appeared which attempted to analyze and define the current 
American temper. It was subtitled Essays in Value and Per- 
formance. Widely known scholars from a variety of fields, 
particularly history and anthropology, offered their impres- 
sions, or better, diagnoses of this nation’s problems. While 
remedies varied, they all agreed that a general sickness had 
afflicted the American people. A feeling of uncertainty, loss 
of direction, and lack of purpose had controlled the behavior 
of the population for about the past decade. Agreeing in part 
with sociologist David Riesman, one of the participants, these 
students noted that the campaigns of old, the Armageddons 
of another day, the taming of the pioneer west, making the 
world safe for democracy in 1917, and the “Crusade in 
Europe”, as General Eisenhower put it, had been won. In 
place of these challenges no new frontiers had appeared. 
America was trying to adjust to a new anxious era where 
old values were disappearing. Now the state was guarantee- 
ing minimum security and abroad we were enduring a con- 
tinual stalemate and compromise with our enemies. The ex- 
hilaration of clear victory was unattainable because there 
was no “solution” to our problems. Instead, as the discus- 
sants pointed to Korea and could well have done so later 
with Vietnam, our policy was not to vanquish our foes as 
before but merely contain them. The realization of this in- 
decisive situation led to the present mood of confusion, frus- 
tration, and “drift.’”” Even a commission begun to formulate 
and enunciate national goals under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was not able to dispell the agonizing transition; in 
fact, its establishment was evidence of it. 

Such a loss of commitment to ideals seems to apply par- 
ticularly to descendants of this country’s minority groups. 
Ethnic historians and sociologists can discern that same 
search for principles among our newer nationalities. As this 
writer sees it, present generation Slovak, Jewish, Italian and 
non-white Americans labor heavily not only under the general 
psychological malady but an additional, even more upsetting 
disability, an embarrassment over their past. Theirs is a his- 
tory they are usually trying to dismiss, forget, and ignore. 
The few who do actively cultivate ethnic history really know 
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only a small part, in any case a distorted and even fanciful 
version. 


The effect on the younger generation is unfortunate. 
Maturing East European Americans particularly are, as indi- 
viduals, desperately striving to assimilate their way of life 
to the Anglo-American middle class stereotype. Such an 
overpowering acculturative urge is forcing far too rapid 
psychological changes for a well-balanced adjustment and 
instead has created a pervasive discomfort in the form of 
a massive inferiority. The feeling is entirely unwarranted as 
this paper will show. 


It is to this disturbed neurosis that trained nationality 
historians can supply a remedy—the needed measure of 
selfconfidence. While this therapeutic function of ethnic 
scholars will be stressed here, one should understand that 
the major task of historians of immigration and race is not 
sociological.They are not social workers. Immigration histo- 
rians are generally concerned with analyzing American cul- 
ture through its effects on its subgroups. Nevertheless, at 
the very same time that nationality group scholars are inves- 
tigating our society, they will also assist in lifting the mental 
cross that minorities bear. By suggesting a sophisticated pic- 
ture of subgroups’ past, trained ethnic historians will offer 
a more comfortable position from which these people can 
base present life on past experience. Nevertheless, as of quite 
recently if history does not provide any foundation at all for 
what is, or supplies that very necessary continuity with the 
present, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, and especially Slovaks have 
not yet found it. 


Of course everyone of us has some idea of what has been 
as defective as our picture may be. No matter how much 
men try to forget yesterday, only the few amnesiacs can do 
it successfully and they, too, suffer psychologically. For the 
non-Anglo-American particularly the question of the past 
haunts his every activity. His recollections of foregoing gen- 
erations are painful. To the modern descendant the status 
of the father or grandfather seems hardly one to ennoble 
progeny: the unskilled Slovak brutalized in the steel mill, 
coal mine, or slaughterhouse; the Italian ragpicker earning 
his bread by combing garbage dumps of our larger cities; 
the Jewish sweatshop worker slaving in an overcrowded, 
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filthy New York tenement fifteen hours a day; or the illiter- 
ate Negro sharecropper suffering from centuries of pellagra 
and persecution. Even if the present minority member has 
no first-hand contact with such figures, one can be sure that 
he knows them through images. Most Slovak Americans still 
live in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Gary, Chicago, Youngstown, 
Bridgeport, and Detroit where they can see the smokestack 
that ordered their forebears to their job. 


If by chance personal recollection does not create a sense 
of inadequacy, the little historical work that has been done 
on these groups will. Such written profiles for the most part 
make descendants extremely self-conscious of their heritage. 
The published studies are products either of well-meaning 
advocates who want to list the group’s achievements in terms 
of “contributions” or of ingroup writers who concentrate 
their attention on pre—1800 American origins or the cultur- 
al connection with medieval Europe. In either case the result 
has been to intensify the inferiority. 


What does it mean to a grandson trying hard to obtain 
an education that his heritage stems from the grandeur of 
Rome or that he and Toscannini have something in common; 
or to a descendant of a Polish peasant that his countryman 
Kosciuszko helped Washington win the American Revolution; 
or to today’s Negro that Phillis Wheatley was writing good 
poetry in 1760? Such “history” only reminds readers of the 
extraordinary distance which they have to travel to be ac- 
cepted as just another American. In essence such nationality 
“personalities” have little real connection with or relevance 
to their own circumstance. In fact, many celebrities have 
not associated with their group at all although some have. 


Of all this country’s minorities it is likely that the Slovak 
Americans have the greatest difficulty in orientation. For 
what is there available to dispel their ignorance and describe 
the activity of their father and grandfather when they left 
SpiS to come to Pittsburgh? Unfortunately not a great deal 
of literature. Certainly with almost a million inhabitants trac- 
ing their heritage back to the foothills of the Carpathians, 
it is tragic that there is not one complete history of what the 
emigrants did which their descendants can read. Of course, 
there are publications on Slovaks in the United States but 
these are usually inaccessible to the young as well as non- 
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Slavs. The many parish histories give a part of the tale and 
most of the other works are either hidden away as university 
theses, like Rev. Zatko’s “Social History of the Slovaks in 
America” or Rev. Buc’s “Slovak Nationalism” or they are 
in Slovak, as Rovnianek’s autobiography, Dr. HruSovsky’s 
history of the Slovak religious orders, Culen’s history of 
American Slovaks, Hrobak’s edited notes of Furdek, or the 
most complete study of all, Dr. Pauéo’s jubilee history of 
Jednota. 


Thus the dilemma in having to live in two worlds re- 
mains. Minorities members are the “marginal men,” as E. 
V. Stonequist described them, attempting to adjust to a 
majority culture yet never able to divest themselves of what 
they believe a foreign, un-American family life. It is my 
point that such a transition need not be uncomfortable and 
irritating and in fact American historians are just now pro- 
viding a solvent. 


Very recently scholarly interest in our sub-cultures has 
heightened. Starting in the 1920’s among social workers and 
a rare professional historian and quickened by the recent 
pressure of non-whites for equality, investigators of our soc- 
iety have begun to recognize the necessity of including 
Catholics, Jews, and non-whites in any generalization about 
our past. Late publications on the Negroes, Greeks, and 
Jews; the formation of an Immigration History Group; and 
the success of an immigrant archival collection at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota are tangible manifestations of the growing 
recognition of the subject. 


If the trend continues, Americans of minority descent 
will be major beneficiaries. The tale of their own forebears, 
not Behovsky, Bernolak, or Stir as great as these men were, 
will take a place along side that of Anglo-American life as 
a fit subject for scholarship. The as yet literally unknown 
period of the recent, mass immigration after 1870 will be 
illuminated. And when it is, the insecurity of the minority 
member over his heritage will disappear. He need not cower 
at the imagined tale of the slum, poverty, ignorance, and 
demoralization. Such a tradition was his background but 
only a part of it. From preliminary research this writer has 
done on all Slavic Americans, he would emphasize rather 
the surprising viability and substance of their immigrant 
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community. These newcomers, so-called greenhorns, cultural- 
ly deprived, largely unlettered masses traveled thousands 


of miles to a vastly different environment and fashioned 
a complete social life, including parishes, social centers, 
fraternals, newspapers, even dramatic and musical societies. 
Such institutions may not have equalled their American 
counterpart in support or quality but these associations 
certainly represented a significant economic and cultural 
advance from what they had in the Old Country. 


To help ease the lot of maturing Slovak Americans and 
assist students of American culture some steps have already 
been taken, as Jednota’s scholarship awards and the agree- 
ments made with the University of Minnesota. This writer 
would like to make an additional proposal. Actually this sug- 
gestion is a renewal of an appeal made by Rev. Mlynarovi¢ 
several decades ago, the formation of a Slovak American 
Historical Association. Such a cultural society would offer 
permanent encouragement to those interested in the history 
of Slovaks in America. At the start it could interest and assist 
students to gather, organize and publish materials on the 
nationality. Anyone who has visited the Institute, Middle- 
town, Pittsburgh, and Chicago realizes the necessity of order- 
ing and preserving annuals, newspapers and manuscript col- 
lections. The Association would also communicate with other 
nationality historical societies which have proven their own 
value and keep in contact with immigrant historians in 
general. 


The major drawback to such an organization is the same 
that has plagued Slovak Americans as a whole—factionalism. 
Slovaks are of many persuasions, from Protestants to Ortho- 
dox, and these subdivisions have confounded and retarded 
any all-inclusive body. But such an obstacle may well be 
overcome by including all Slovak groups in its formation and 
as a result of the urgency of the situation. This writer would 
like to initiate action by suggesting a Slovak American 
Newsletter and he solicits advice from readers. 


This paper, has been both an analysis of the problem 
and a suggestion for solution. It sees a process whereby 
other minorities will grow in self-confidence but fears that 
Slovak Americans may not have a recognizable past for some 
time to come unless action is taken soon. The call, however, 
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does not seek to instill ethnic pride in the hearts and minds 
of disillusioned descendants. This identity-attachment will 
result and expand when more of the entire past is exposed. 
Any research subject, whether sensitive or not, should be 
encouraged to help explain the reality of a group’s adjust- 
ment. Certainly out of this academic pursuit, sons will sense 
a more substantial basis for knowing themselves. One need 
not guess at the profound satisfaction that all minorities will 
experience when they form societies that deal with aca- 
demicians. The recognition of scholarship can do much to 
ease an inferiority. 


With such a relationship ethnic leaders must be caution- 
ed that encouraging historical scholarship will not prevent 
assimilation, ‘drowning in an Anglo-American sea,” as some 
have termed it. Most sociologists agree that homogenization 
is inevitable and amalgamation appears as an American trend. 
But this process of change will be less demoralizing for group 
members who really are interested in honoring their past. 
Maria Mrazik will change her name to Mary More and even 
marry a Robert Smith but the transition will not necessarily 
indicate a rejection of her Slovak heritage. She still will 
likely support the examination of the internal and external 
problems which her forebears encountered in building their 
institutions. 


Nevertheless the minority member’s trauma is still the 
order of the day. The pervasive and depressing syndrome 
can be observed most closely by first-hand testimony, the 
lament of a young Italian boy, named John Fante, who sought 
to erase his heritage. The nationality here is really irrelevant; 
he could just as well have been a Slovak or of any other 
minority. As he says, he takes solace in his name as he could 
be mistaken for a more American nationality. Yet he could 
not escape his family where conflict was constant and tragic. 
His confession appeared several decades ago in a 1933 article 
entitled, “The Odyssey of a Wop,” but his discomfort typi- 
fies that of a Hunkie’s son as well: 


I enter the ... school with an awful fear that I will be called 
a Wop. As soon as I find out why people have such things as sur- 
names, I match my own against such typically Italian cognomens as 
Bianci, Borello, Pacelli—the names of other students. I am pleasantly 
relieved by the comparison. After all, I think, people will say I am 
French. 
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Doesn’t my name sound French? Sure! So thereafter, when people 
ask me my nationality, I tell them I am French. A few boys begin 
calling me Frenchy. I like that. It feels fine. 


Thus I begin to loathe my heritage. I avoid Italian boys and girls 
who try to be friendly. I thank God for my light skin and hair, and 
I choose my companions by the Anglo-Saxon ring of their names. 
If a boy’s name is Whitney, Browne, or Smythe, then he’s my pal; but 
I’m always a little breathless when I am with him; he may find me 
out. At the lunch hour I huddle over my lunch pail, for my mother 
doesn’t wrap my sandwiches in wax paper,... she makes them too 
large and the lettuce leaves protrude. Worse, the bread is home-made; 
not bakery bread, not “American” bread. I make a great fuss because 
I can’t have mayonnaise and other “American” things... 


I am nervous when I bring friends to my house; the place looks 
so Italian. Here hangs a picture of Victor Emmanuel, and over there 
is one of the cathedral of Milan, and next to it, one of St. Peter’s, 
and on the buffet stands a wine-pitcher of medieval design; it’s for- 
ever brimming, forever red and brilliant with wine. These things 
are heirlooms belonging to my father, and no matter who may come 
to our house, he likes to stand under them and brag. 


So I begin to shout at him. I tell him to cut out being a Wop 
and to be an American once in a while. Immediately he gets his 
razor-strap and whales hell out of me, clouting me from room to 
room and finally out the back door. I go into the woodshed and pull 
down my pants and stretch my neck to examine the blue slices across 
my rump. A Wop! that’s what my father is! Nowhere is there an 
American father who beats his son this way. Well, he’s not going 
to get away with it; some day Ill get even with him... 


My grandmother has taught me to speak her native tongue. By 
seven, I know it pretty well, and I always address her in it. But when 
friends are with me, when I am twelve and thirteen, I pretend to ignor- 
ance of what she says, and smirk stiffly; my friends daren’t know 
that I can speak any language but English. Sometimes this infuriates 
her. She bristles, the loose skin at her throat knits hard, and she 
blasphemes with a mighty blasphemy.* 


As Fante said, he was always a little breathless for he 
may have been found out. With more professional attention 
given to his group’s history, the time will come when he and 
all minority members will catch their breath and assume 
their composure. In the process both minority and majority 
may then discover a new sense of compatibility. The omni- 
present “drift” and purposeless will vanish as together they 
strive to attain the so-called American Dream. 


Victor R. Greene 


Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 


* The American Mercury, XXX (September, 1939), 91-93, quoted in 
Maurice Davie, World Immigration (New York, 1936), 279-279. 
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A GLIMPSE OF GOTHIC SLOVAKIA 
By Tino Berko 


Every country has its bright side as well as its shadows. 
The qualities that set it apart are fairly numerous, and run 
the gamut from the magnificent to the backward and boor- 
ish. In the past, similar epithets also applied to a land in the 
Carpathian Basin, — Slovakia. Some of these adjectives are 
relatively new, having made their appearance after 1918 
when the Slovaks freed themselves from the Hungarian yoke 
and were able to form Czecho-Slovakia in common with the 
Czechs. 

During the years from 1939-1945 when Slovakia became 
a sovereign state, it acquired still other qualifying titles, 
good and not so good. Depending on whether they were to 
invest the Slovak Republic with approval or lend it a false 
image, the words “fascist” or ‘‘nazi” were applied. When 
Slovakia lost its political independence in 1945, it was reduc- 
ed by the Czechs to the status of an occupational province. 
Yet in the list of political epithets that we seek to recall, 
there is no such name. On the contrary: Those in command 
of Slovakia today, the Czechs, call the plight of the enslaved 
Slovaks “‘people’s democracy’, “communistic”; since 1960, 
“socialistic”. The world is told by the voice of Czech pro- 
paganda that Slovakia did not win its independence until 
1945 and that since then it has been a model of socialism. 
Out of “backward” Slovakia has allegedly developed a 
“highly industrialized” country. Thus another new epithet 
for Slovakia. 

But in leafing back through the catalog of Slovakia’s 
attributes, the word “wonderful” still applies. Slovakia today 
is still a land that every nature-lover will readily endorse as 
“an immense natural park in Central Europe”’. 

In regard to its historic works of art, Slovakia is still 
a “barbaric” country. But if we bear in mind that to the 
early Italian ear the word “Gothic” and “barbarian” were 
synonymous, the presence in Slovakia of many Gothic mas- 
ter-works of art makes that land indeed one replete with 
“barbaric” treasures. This is just the opposite to the origin- 
al idea of Gothic meaning “uncivilized” (used in the ancient 
world to designate any person or thing that was non-Greek 


Gothic entrance to the fortress in Bratislava, Slovakia. (Photo Berko) 
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or non-Roman), for the history of art has long since re- 
habilitated the Gothic style, the most perfect in unity and 
harmony. 

Gothic Slovakia, which covers the entire country of 
49,000 sauare kilometers, is a vast Eden of art where cast- 
les and forts, churches and chapels radiate a unique fas- 
cination. We know that this Gothic garden in Slovakia was 
landscaped with the help of German settlers in the 13th 
and 14th Centuries; enlarged in the 15th Century and the 
beginning of the 16th, as a Late Gothic variation of the 
architectural style that had its birth in northern France. 
It is sad to reflect that it was not spared the ravages of 
war. Many of the forts crumbled in ruins when Hussites 
from Bohemia stormed Slovakia, or the Turks, during the 
16th Century, advanced as far as south and central Slovakia 
and from their outposts staged wild plundering raids. That 
is why today these Gothic forts, once the abode of counts 
and grandees, or places of asylum for the threatened popu- 
lace in times of siege, are today in rack and ruin, looted and 
plundered and scarred by the ravages of time. 

Indeed, only a few of the fortresses were spared this 
tragic fate. Slovakia’s historic forts have been restored at 
great cost and rebuilt as museums of Slovak history. Favor- 
ed have been the Gothic residences and forts of Bratislava, 
Nitra, Orava, Smolenice, Zvolen and, to some extent, Tren- 
éin. Very many, among them the fortresses of Streéno and 
Spi8, see their proud past reflected in wild ruins and twisted 
rocky ravines. They are documents in stone of the merciless 
inroads upon their Gothic style, the attack of real bar- 
barians. 

In contemplating Gothic Slovakia, we must first men- 
tion the numerous churches and sacred works of art, for 
they embody the strongest heritage of the Slovak Gothic 
style, which has been preserved to this day, imparting to 
the faithful within a sea of atheism, a theological reply to 
the eternal ‘‘to be or not to be”. 


Seen externally, the Gothic churches in Slovakia are 
not ostentatious, but plain. They lack the splendor and 
magnificent form reflected, for example, by the Cathedrals 
of Notre Dame in Chartres and Rheims. What one notes in 
particular is the imperfect execution of the Gothic spires. 
Many cathedrals have towers that run counter to form or 


Portal of the Cathedral in KoSice, Slovakia, seen from town-hall arcades. (Photo Berko) 
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are in need of towers to conform in style. An example is the 
Cathedral of Kosice. The upper parts have towers of Baroque 
or conical roofs, but of different heights. At most, the parish 
church in Spisska Nova Ves can be considered a prize in 
competition with other churches in Slovakia. It suffered a 
disastrous fire in 1849 and acquired a tower 87 meters high, 
the highest in all Slovakia. 


The Gothic towers of Slovakia form a contrast to those 
in Germany. For example, the spires of Regensburg are 105 
and 107 meters, those of Freiburg Cathedral are 115 meters 
and those of the Cathedral at Ulm, 162 meters high. Again 
historical factors were responsible for the lesser degree of 
magnificence and external form, as well as the inadequate 
execution of the Slovak church spires. It is quite understand- 
able and excusable in light of the turmoil that followed the 
Hussite and Turkish wars. Furthermore, the churches were 
often struck by disasters, such as floods, earthquakes and 
fires, that had a harmful effect on the Gothic beauty and 
style. 


Albeit the outer Gothic forms were somewhat inconsis- 
tent and frequently unfinished, especially the steeples, the 
interiors possessed great riches. The Gothic triptychs, wood- 
carved statues and panel frescoes, a veritable feast for the 
eye, can claim for Slovakia international primacy, for they 
merit the admiration of the most fastidious fancier of art. 
Striking examples are to be found in: St. Martin’s Cathedral 
and the Franciscan Church in Bratislava, the Bishop’s Ca- 
thedrals of Trnava, Banska Bystrica and Spisska Kapitula; 
also the churches in Hronsky Benadik, Zehra, Kezmarok, 
Spisska Sobota, Spi&sky Stvrtok, Spisské Vlachy, Liptovsky 
Mikula3, Bardejov and PreSov. All are outstanding ecclesias- 
tical edifices from the High and Late Gothic periods 13th, 
14th and 15th Centuries whose masters are not always 
known. 


Unique among the Gothic structures of Slovakia, how- 
ever, are the houses of worship in Levoéa or Leutschau (an 
area settled by Germans in the 12th and 13th Centuries) in 
the northeastern part of Slovakia. They reach the zenith 
in the works of Master Paul of Levoéa (1455-15307), prin- 
cipally in the main altar of St. James’ Church, and in the 
metropolis of Kosice in East Slovakia, where the greatest 
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Gothic Cathedral of KoSice, Slovakia. Note Baroque roof on tower. (Photo Berko) 
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Gothic structure in the country stands on a plot of ground 
1,200 meters square. 


The main altar, 18.62 meters high, is the largest altar, 
with side wings, in the Gothic world. It is Paul of Levoéa’s 
masterpiece, erected in the mighty three-apse pseudo-basi- 
lica in 1508, but not completed until the end of 1518. The 
altar is magnificent, not only because of its height, but 
due to the tectonic, composition and stylistic harmony. In 
creating this masterwork, Paul of Levoca merits a niche in 
the hall of fame alongside other great Gothic architects and 
wood-carvers, that include Tilman Riemenschneider, Hans 
Multscher, Veit Stoss, Hans Leinberger, Gregor Erhart, 
Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Cranach, Hans Holbein and many 
other masters of the late Middle Ages. The altar with side 
wings of Paul of Levoéa “is rooted in the familiar traditions 
of plastic art of the Slovak historic landscape. If we put 
him with all his artistic and esthetic qualities alongside 
similar works of other great masters of that period, we see 
that he forms a link in a chain extending across the peaks 
of European art of the XV and XVI Centuries.* 


The bold execution of the high altar in Levoéa, is a work 
carved out of linden, or basswood, which made it susceptible 
early to worm damage. From 1952-54, it was treated and 
renovated to preserve it from further destructive forces, 
restoring the greatest specimen of Gothic art in Europe to 
manifest, in all its glory, the spirit of European solidarity 
and unity. Thus it mirrored the spirit of German-Slavic co- 
operation, as it was manifested in the Middle Ages in keep- 
ing with the Gothic spirit. 


In that same church of St. James, whose tower burned 
down at the end of the 18th Century and was not rebuilt 
until 1858 — only 70 meters high this time and counter to 
style — there are six other Gothic altars with wings. They, 
too, are a creation of the famous Master Paul and his pupils, 
whose work was imitated throughout the SpiS area and in 
fact, all of Slovakia. Also, the works of Paul are the carved 
figures of Bethlehem on the altar of the Nativity in Levoéa, 
and the statues of the Crucifixion in Lomniéka, of St. Bar- 
bara in Okoliéné, and the triptychs in the churches of Ban- 
ska Bystrica, Sasova and Spisska Sobota. Levoéa also has 
Gothic frescoes in the aforementioned sanctuary, dating 
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from the 14th Century, plus several panel frescoes, a unique 
lavabo and other art treasures that have made the town 
a veritable repository of superb sacred Gothic art. 

Moving toward the Eastern Slovak cities of Bardejov 
and KoSice, one finds a veritable Gothic feast for the eyes. 
Both these historic sites are proud of their churches and 
many triptychs, woodcarvings and panel frescoes that date 
from the 14th and 15th Centuries. In Bardejov is the Church 
of St. Aegidius, in the 12th Century the site of a Cistercian 
cloister, that invites the photographer’s eye. The architects 
were Nicholas of Bardejov, Stefan Lanicid of Kosice, Master 
Urban and Franklin Stemaseg of Ansbach who completed 
the steeple in 1486. This spire, too, was the victim of an 
earthquake, the last time in 1725, as well as several fires in 
1640, 1669 and 1836. Its spire was but 78 meters high and 
was not built in Gothic style. The church has pure lineation, 
crowned by an altar 17.5 meters high in the main nave, which 
is 24 meters high. Along with the other side altars, 11 in 
all, one finds the famous triptych of the Nativity, the work 
of an unknown artist from 1460, and the altar Vir dolorum, 
dating to 1505. 


No other cathedral in Slovakia can compare with that 
of Kosice, which enchants even the most fastidious eye with 
its grandeur and brilliance. The cathedral’s perfect Gothic 
form, covering some 1,200 square meters takes on gigantic 
proportions. It was built in the 14th and 15th Centuries and 
practically completed by 1436 as a 3-nave basilica. It is 60 
meters long, 35.50 meters wide, 24 meters high inside and 
32.70 meters high outside, with a transept, whose interior 
length measures 42.20 meters. 

Several artists, among them the architect and stone- 
cutter, Stefan Lapicid of KoSice, and MikulaS Krompholz, 
were responsible for the Gothic interior. The cathedral has 
12 side-altars and a main altar 11 meters high and 8 meters 
wide, and a triptych from 1477. The 16 meter high pasto- 
forium is also attributed to that period. A unique stone 
sculpture of Master Stefan dating from the Late Gothic 
period. The crises that this Cathedral of St. Elizabeth had 
to weather, come to the fore when one looks at the spires. 
The four-sided one to the north, that becomes octagonal 
after three stories, is but 59 meters and runs counter to 
the general style, with a Baroque-Rococo roof from the 
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year 1775. The second, or Matthew’s spire, to the south, just 
about reaches the roof of the nave. In 1902-04 it acquired 
a strange conical top. The entire structure labors under the 
uneven proportions and varying roofs and seems to want in 
the fact that the KoSicania (the people of Kosice) could be 
so neglectful and expect the church to endure this mis- 
shapen form so long. In other words, if one may hold a brief 
for the cathedral of KoSice, it has not relinquished the hope 
that one day it will have Gothic spires of an appropriate 
height. We, too, hope this dream will be fulfilled and that 
it will become a concern of the city of KoSice and the experts 
on Slovak cultural edifices, especially since the “socialist 
regime” is very generous with funds for such purpose, and, 
where possible, provides “highly developed” artistic work- 
men. qn 

* Meister Pavol von Levoéa. Slowakischer Verlag der schénen 
Literatur, Bratislava 1964, p. 165. 


* * * 


We sincerely congratulate the largest and most popular 
American-Slovak newspaper in America, JEDNOTA (The 
Union), official organ of the First Catholic Slovak Union 
(Jednota), which celebrated its 75th Anniversary on May 12, 
1966. 


The Catholic Weekly was founded in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by the Rev. Stephen Furdek, who also founded the fraternal 
society, and, besides Furdek, there were such renowned edit- 
ors and recognized leaders of the American Slovaks as the 
Rev. Matthew Jankola, Joseph HuSek, and Philip A. Hrobak. 


For over the past two years, Joseph C. Krajsa has been 
editor of the JEDNOTA. The assistant editor of the JEDNO- 
TA for the past sixteen years is the present secretary of the 
Slovak League of America, Dr. Joseph Pauéo. 

The First Catholic Slovak Union and its publication 
JEDNOTA have supported the aims and objectives of the 
Slovak League of America since the League was founded— 
and they still do today. 

The JEDNOTA has kept the Slovak press alive and we 
wish it continued success in its service to American-Slovak 
journalism. 


The church and town-hall in Levoéa, SpiS, Slovakia. (Photo Berko) 
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HEROIC SLOVAK BISHOP — VICTIM OF COMMUNISM 


When one talks about Catholic bishops behind the Iron 
Curtain — victims of Communist persecution — the names 
of Cardinals Aloysius Stepinac, Joseph Mindszenty and Jo- 
seph Beran usually come to our mind. But there is quite an 
imposing number of other heroic bishops in Communist jails 
and labor camps, hidden from the eyes of the world. They 
are somehow forgotten even in the Catholic press, but 
certainly not in the eyes of God for Whom they are suffering. 

One of these heroic victims of Communism was John 
Vojtassak, bishop of the Spis Diocese in Slovakia, who died 
on August 4, 1965, after fifteen years of imprisonment and 
confinement. He was the most beloved and revered Slovak 
bishop whose martyrdom is a source of inspiration to the 
whole Slovak nation. VojtaSsak’s position in Slovakia can 
be compared to that of Cardinal Stepinac in Croatia. 

Bishop Vojtassa4k was born on November 14, 1877, 
in Zakamenné in Orava, the poorest district of Slovakia, 
from poor peasant parents. Among the Slovak people, to 
have a son in the priesthood was considered the highest 
ideal and distinction. To attain that goal they did not hesit- 
ate to make the greatest sacrifices and undergo the greatest 
hardships. To the overwhelming joy of his parents John Voj- 
taSsak was ordained a priest on July 1, 1901. It was at a 
time when Slovakia was suffering under the burden of im- 
posed magyarization. It was considered harmful and danger- 
ous to one’s career to show his Slovak patriotism. Patriotic 
priests were labeled by Magyar civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities as Pan-Slavs, and their priestly lives would be 
spent in the poorest and remotest parishes of the diocese. 
John VojtaSsak knew this very well, but he did not waver. 
He always remained faithful to the Slovak people. After 
working as assistant pastor in several small parishes, he 
became, in 1911, pastor in Veliéna, a poor village of Orava, 
where he stayed until 1919. As a priest, John VojtaSsak ex- 
celled in pastoral zeal. Besides his regular priestly duties 
he wrote articles in Slovak magazines, particularly for the 
“SVATA RODINA” (The Holy Family), of which he be- 
came editor. In his articles, Vojta8sak tried to bolster the 
national and religious conscientiousness of the Slovak people. 
He acquired a national renown throughout all of Slovakia. 
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His generosity toward Slovak national causes was boundless. 
When as a young priest he did not have any money to con- 
tribute for the establishment of the Slovak National Mu- 
seum, he gave his most valued treasure, his golden watch 
and chain, which he received as a gift for his priestly ordin- 
ation. This gesture became a legendary illustration of his 
ardent love for his nation. 

The end of World War I meant the end of the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy and the formation of the new 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. It was also the end of the imposed 
magayarization of the Slovak nation. In the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, the apostolic zeal and work done by John Voj- 
taS8sak for the welfare of the Slovak people were rewarded. 
He was named rector of the Diocesan Seminary in Spisska 
Kapitula in 1919, and a year later he was appointed bishop 
of the Spis Diocese by the Holy See. 

With great enthusiasm he plunged into the work of 
reforming his diocese. His primary preoccupation was the 
Catholic education of youth. He founded a Teacher’s Aca- 
demy for men in Spisska Kapitula and another for women 
in Levoéa. In Levoéa he also established a Minor Seminary. 
The Major Seminary at Spisskaé Kapitula became a model 
for all other seminaries in Slovakia. To promote various 
apostolates bishop Vojtassak supported the religious orders 
and congregations in his diocese. He also introduced into 
his diocese School Brothers as well as Missionaries of the 
Divine Word. 

At the same time Vojtassak’s concern with Slovak 
national affairs did not diminish. As his stature among the 
Slovak hierarchy grew, so did his influence in the political 
life of Slovakia. After the war, the Czechs came to Slovakia 
to help in its administrative and cultural tasks. But from 
the beginning the Czechs manifested a certain aloofness 
toward the Slovaks. With the overthrow of the Habsburg 
Catholic Monarchy, chauvinistic Czechs tried to overthrow 
the Catholic Church in the new Republic and return to Hus- 
sitism. The Czechs in Slovakia did not respect Slovak tradit- 
ions nor their attachment to their priests and their Catholi¢ 
religion. Furthermore, the Slovaks soon realized that Czech 
intentions toward Slovakia in other respects were not the 
best either. The Czechs in Slovakia occupied not only posit- 
ions for. which-there was not enough qualified Slovak per- 
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sonnel, but even petty clerical jobs for which there was 
more than enough Slovak manpower. The Prague govern- 
ment did not care to develop Slovak industrial capacity, but 
rather hindered it. The Czechs did not respect the Slovak 
language, and tried to engulf the Slovaks under the guise 
of so-called Czechoslovak nation. 

This irritated Slovak patriots. Msgr. Andrew Hlinka, 
who during the Magyar regime suffered prison terms for 
his Slovak patriotism, now became the staunchest fighter 
against Czech encroachments in Slovakia. The program of 
his Peoples’ Party was the cultural and administrative auto- 
nomy of Slovakia in the framework of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. This policy was based on the Pittsburgh Pact, 
concluded between the American Slovaks and Czechs in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 30, 1918, and signed by Prof. Thom- 
as G. Masaryk, the first president of the Republic. But 
Masaryk reneged on his own words and pursued a policy 
of strict centralism toward Slovakia directed from Prague. 
In the struggle for Slovak autonomy bishop Vojtassak was 
a close co-worker of Msgr. Hlinka. 

In 1939 Adolf Hitler occupied the Czech territories 
(Bohemia and Moravia), and Slovakia became independent. 
After the death of Msgr. Andrew Hlinka on August 16, 
1938, Msgr. Joseph Tiso became the head of Hlinka’s Slovak 
Peoples’ Party. He was elected president of the Slovak Re- 
public on October 26, 1939. Slovakia, being in Germany’s 
sphere of influence, could not pursue an independent foreign 
policy. Nevertheless, in internal affairs the regime of Msgr. 
Tiso was relatively free and democratic. German efforts to 
nazify Slovakia were thwarted by Msgr. Tiso. Even the 
Jewish question, despite German pressure, was solved in 
a milder manner than in other countries under German in- 
fluence. 

During the Slovak Republic Bishop Vojtassak brought 
his diocese to full blossom. The Retreat Movement, which 
spread throughout Slovakia during the war, was most flour- 
ishing in the Spis diocese. Bishop VojtaSSak was prominent 
in all the national Catholic enterprises. Through his efforts 
the Slovak Catholic Charities was organized on a national 
basis. He was instrumental in founding the Catholic Press 
Bureau and the Slovak Catholic Academy, comprising all 
Slovak scholars of distinction. Bishop VojtaSsak became the 
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first military bishop of the Slovak Republic and a member 
of the State Council, an advisory body to the President of 
the Republic. 

The Slovak Republic was of a short duration. In the 
spring of 1945 the Russian armies overran Slovakia. The 
Allied Powers agreed to the restoration of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic. By the Yalta Agreement, the new Czecho- 
Slovakia was to be under Soviet political influence. The 
communization of Czecho-Slovakia began to some degree 
immediately after the Second World War. 


In the new Czecho-Slovak Republic thousands of Slovak 
patriots were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for 
alleged collaboration with the Nazis. Msgr. Joseph Tiso and 
scores of others were executed. Bishop Vojtassak was im- 
prisoned for the first time in May, 1945, and was confined 
for seven months. Further tribulations for the Slovak nat- 
ion were to come after February 25, 1948, when the Com- 
munists took full control of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Since June 1949, all the bishops were under constant 
police surveillance and detained in their residences. Those 
considered as most opposed to the Communist regime were 
imprisoned. Bishop Vojtassak was imprisoned in Bratislava 
in September 1950. After months of brainwashing in the 
Bratislava police prison, on January 15, 1951, together with 
Paul Gojdié, bishop of the PreSov Byzantine rite Diocese, 
and Michael Buzalka, auxiliary ‘bishop of the Trnava Apos- 
tolic Administrature, he was sentenced to 24 years of im- 
prisonment, his properties were confiscated, and he was 
deprived of all civil rights. Bishop Vojtassak was 73 years 
old at the time of his trial. Conspiracy and treason against 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic were his alleged crimes. Only 
those witnesses who testified against him were admitted 
to the trial. The lawyer assigned for his defense by the 
Communist regime made no plea for his client. The whole 
trial hinged on the ‘“‘confession” of the defendant which had 
been extorted by the well-known methods of Communist 
police investigation. 

We do not know all the details of the torments Bishop 
Vojtassak suffered in various prisons where he spent more 
than seven years. Prison life is harsh in any circumstances, 
particularly in Communist dungeons. There are reports, 
smuggled through the Iron Curtain, that in the case of Bish- 
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al Communist jailers occasionally poured out their hatred 
of God on the aged Bishop. They maligned him in the pre- 
sence of other prisoners. At one time, they kept him in a 
cell with a feeble-minded inmate. At other times they as- 
signed him the most repulsive jobs. Yet, Bishop VojtaSsak 
never lost his composure and dignity, being always aware 
of the fact that he was suffering for Christ at the hands 
of his cruellest enemies. 

The real reason for sentencing Bishop Vojtassak was 
his uncompromising loyalty to God, the Church and the 
Slovak people. The Communists were aware of Bishop Voj- 
tassak’s unique position in the Slovak nation. By destroying 
him they intended to destroy the resistance of the priests 
and the Slovak Catholic to their regime. But they achieved 
just the opposite results. The Slovak people regard their 
imprisoned bishops and priests as martyrs of Christ. The 
heroic resistance of these witnesses of Christ serves as an 
inspiration to them in their resistance to Communism. 

When Bishop Vojtass4k was about 80 years old, the 
Communists released him from prison. But they kept him 
under constant surveillance in the house of detention in Bo- 
hemia. His pleas to be permitted to live in Slovakia with 
his relatives were rejected. He died in exile, in Senohraby 
in Bohemia, on August 4, 1965,. almost 88 years old. His 
funeral at his native village of Zakamenné was a mass de- 
monstration of the Slovak people for the beloved Bishop 
and a protest against Communist brutality. It is reported 
from Slovakia that even a young Slovak Communist who 
was supposed to talk at the funeral about the alleged 
“crimes” of the deceased Bishop spoke about the injustice 
committed on an innocent man and about an imminent ac- 
counting for this crime. 

T. J. Zubek, O.F.M. 
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LUDOVIT STUR AND THE PANSLAVIC MOVEMENT 
By Suzanna Mikula, B.A. 


Slovaks have long recognized the achievements of Ludo- 
vit Star (1815-1856) in promoting Slovak unity, culture, and 
independence. He is a great national figure, revered as the 
“Father of Modern Slovak Nationalism”. Stir was a man of 
many talents, literary, pedagogical, and political. He was an 
ardent patriot among people who had been without a nation 
for a thousand years, a Protestant in an area predominantly 
Catholic. 

Stur was also the author of a number of books, poems, 
and pamphlets, all in a strong patriotic vein. His most famous 
work even though not the best is Slavdom and the World of 
the Future, written in the early 1850’s in the German lan- 
guage, but not published until 1867 in Russia. 


Stur’s contributions to the Slovak nation are quite 
known. But what of his place in the history of Slavs at his 
time? The third, fourth, and fifth decades of the 19th century 
saw a tremendous national revival of the Slavic world. This 
revival led to a Panslavic movement, received enthusiastically 
by the Slavic world and fearfully by western Europe. Stur 
had an active role in the Panslavic Movement, and with his 
work at the Prague Congress of 1848 as well as with his book, 
Slavdom and the World of the Future, introduced the con- 
cept of political panslavism. 

Slovakia can be called the mother of the Panslavic Move- 
ment, for a Slovak writer named John Herkel first used the 
word “panslavic” in a Latin treatise published in 1826. 
Furthermore the main leaders and writers of the Panslavic 
Movement of the 19th century were Slovaks; the poet Jan 
Kollar and scholar P. J. Safarik may even be regarded as the 
fathers of Panslavism.* 

The success of panslavism among the Slovaks was due 
to the fact that the Slovaks occupy the central position (geo- 
graphically) in the Slavic world. Also since the Slovak lan- 
guage is the purest of the Slavic tongues, they believed they 
were the original Slav nation. In fact, the Slovaks seem to 
have some resemblance to nearly all of the Slavic nations, 
further strengthening the ‘“mother-of-the-Slavs” concept 
which the Slovaks cherish. Thus it seems that from the heart 
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of Slavdom, the Slovaks were chosen to lead the separated 
brothers.? 

Furthermore, the Slovaks had been dominated by other 
nations for nearly a thousand years; now the activities of the 
panslavists gave leadership and direction to the long suppres- 
sed desires of the Slovaks for their own nation.? These fac- 
tors help explain why Slovakia became “the classic country 
of the Slavic idea.’’* However, the Panslavic Movement was 
not limited to Slovakia, but spread throughout the Slavic 
world, taking deeper root in some areas than in others. 


There had been an early attempt at achieving some type 
of Slavic unity in the 17th century. Juraj KrizZanic (1618-1683), 
a Croatian, was a forerunner of Panslavism in that he sought 
the adoption of a single Slavic language for all Slavic nations. 
He also advocated agreement to political unity under Russia, 
but little attention was paid to him.5 


The idea of Slavic unity had no success in the 17th cen- 
tury, but by the 19th century, events in Europe offered more 
hope for its acceptance. The French Revolution and Napo- 
leonic Wars caused a political awakening of intellectuals in 
central and Eastern Europe.® In Austria, the enlightened 
reigns of Maria Theresa, Joseph II and Leopold II improved 
the economic and social conditions of the Slav subjects, who 
now for the first time found opportunity for education and 
intellectual activity. And finally, the great success and power 
of Russia offered a shining example to the downtrodden 
Slavic nations of what a brother nation could achieve. 

A far greater influence on the intellectual thought lead- 
ing to Panslavism was linguistic and political Pangermanism, 
especially as interpreted by Johann Herder. According to 
Herder, the national language was regarded as a determining 
factor for men’s loyalty.7 But even more than this, Herder 
believed, and proclaimed in his writings, that the Slavic race 
was the future leader of Europe. The decadent? Romanic and 
Germanic tribes would of nesessity yield to the peace-loving, 
moral, and primitively democratic Slavs. He urged them not 
to abandon their language, but to cultivate it carefully and 
consistently, for it was a precious gift from their fathers. 

Thus Panslavism rested on the two principles of a com- 
mon language and a kind nebulous unity created by the exist- 
ence of a widespread, primitive, but untainted Slavic civil- 
ization. 
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Panslavism was a sign of the national awakening of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, and as such its primary emphasis 
was on language, literature, and culture. Having been sub- 
jugated for so many centuries, the Slavic people needed sup- 
port in formulating a national consciousness, a national ver- 
nacular literature, and they sought this support in each other. 
Panslavism arose at first more as a defensive movement 
among the western Slavs than as a political movement with 
the aim of replacing western dominance in Europe. 


However for many years, even to this day, the word pan- 
slavism has a political connotation for the Romance and Ger- 
manic nations, implying a belligerent attempt to replace 
their civilization with the Slavic civilization. This connotation 
was attached to the Panslavic movement from the very begin- 
ning, largely because of a slight resemblance to a pangerman 
movement, but also because of the subjugated position of 
the various Slavic nations. This gave rise to the fear that they 
would attempt to recover their former independence, and 
thus disturb the surface-peace of Europe. Individual Slavic 
nations could hardly create a problem for the rest of Europe, 
except Russia. But once unified, the Slavic race far outnum- 
bered the other two, and could quite possibly overpower 
them. This fear never materialized. 

Panslavism, throughout the 19th century, remained the 
primary concern of poets, newspaper writers, literary schol- 
ars, philologists, and historians.‘° Unlike western European 
nations, where national awakening came as a result of the 
activities of politicians and statesmen, Slavic nationalism was 
removed from the political plan and situated in the literary 
field. The panslavic poets and writers expressed, in a period 
when such feelings were dominant, an optomistic belief in 
man’s inevitable progress, in a great spiritual rejuvenation, 
which would result in the establishment of liberty, peace, 
and happiness." The Slavs were far removed from the con- 
flicts of the older nations; perhaps they were the heralds of 
this new era? Certainly the Slavic writers offered promises 
that this was so. The Panslavic movement was also used as 
a protest against the dominant position of the German and 
Magyar tongues within the Slavic world. The Slavs used the 
appeal of ethnographic nationality, so much a part of the 
thinking of this age that it was regarded as a national right, 
against their two major oppressors. 
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There were three stages in the Panslavic movement: 
literary, scientific, and political, with literary panslavism 
being the primary and most successful. 

The Slovak poet Jan Kollar was the spokesman for litera- 
ry panslavism. His chief goal was the literary and cultural 
union of Slavic nations. According to Kollar, there is only 
one Slavic nation, and only one Slavic language. He did not 
feel that a single political state was necessary, nor even 
a single spoken language. The various dialects were to be 
respected, but in literature, only the one common Slavic 
language should prevail.!* Kollar was against political union 
of Slavic nations because he felt agitation for such union 
would result in disorder and catastrophe for the Slavs. 
What Kollar hoped to attain was a state of literary recipro- 
city, whereby the writings of one nation would be the property 
and treasure of every other Slav nation. Kollar tried to awak- 
en within the Slavs their sense of unity, their glorious des- 
tiny and bright future. He stressed the need of self-recog- 
nition and inter-communication, but without any conflicts 
with existing political structures. Yet in spite of his dislike 
of political agitation, it was his impassioned and imaginative 
writing which led the Slavic people to action. 

Scientific panslavism was chiefly the result of the efforts 
of Pavel Jozef Safarik, who was the first to pursue a scholar- 
ly and systematic study of the background and origins of the 
Slavic nations and language. He provided the foundation upon 
which the panslavists might build Slavic unity and destiny, 
and his work gave authenticity to the poems of Kollar and 
the writings of Stur. His book Slavic Antiquities became fam- 
ous throughout Europe, stimulating an interest in the early 
history and culture of the Slav peoples. Safarik may be re- 
garded as the founder of a whole school of scientific writers, 
and his book had a very direct influence on subsequent deve- 
lopments in the Slav world.** His studies of the Slavic lan- 
guages substantiated the early belief that all the Slavic 
languages were quite closely related; Safarik provided a ra- 
tional foundation for the emotional appeal of Kollar. 

The literary and scientific panslavism of Kollar and 
Safarik succeeded in creating a strong national spirit among 
the Slavs, the Czechs and Slovaks in particular. It is only 
natural that this cry for national unity and for self-recognition 
should be heard and taken to its logical conclusion, namely 
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political panslavism. And this had been done by Ludovit 
Stur, who saw in which direction panslavism must now go. 
Literary and cultural unity was not enough. To achieve their 
glorious destiny, the destiny to which both Kollar and Sa- 
farik alluded, the Slavic peoples had to attain a measure of 
political unity. There were two paths that political panslavism 
could follow: Austroslavism, which meant maintaining a form 
of Austrian political influence, and which Stur advocated at 
the Prague Congress of 1848, the first great manifestation 
of Panslavism, and Pan-Russianism, which Stir adopted 
after the failure of the Prague Congress. 


The Prague Congress of 1848 was the natural result of 
the Panslavic movement. It was apparent that a true spirit 
of panslavism would necessitate a dialog between the Slavs, 
a dialog not only literary but political as well. Several events 
which occured in the years 1846-1848 made such a meeting 
desireable. The Polish uprisings in Galicia and Cracow in 
1846, the national agitation in Italy when Cardinal Terretto 
became Pope, the United Landtag in Prussia, the elections 
to the Hungarian Diet in 1847, to which Stur was elected, 
and most immediately, the February, 1848, Revolution in 
Paris, and the Congress of German deputies (members of 
Parliament) in Frankfurt discussing the unification of all 
Germans, all these events served to stir the Slavic people to 
action. The spirit of revolution and nationalism was in the 
air, dominating the writings and conversations of the year. 


The Czechs and Slovaks, especially felt that immediate 
action of some sort was necessary. In Austria, there was the 
threat of German expansion under the leadership of Prussia. 
Hungary, under the leadership of Louis Kossuth was pur- 
suing a policy of complete magyarization. The Slovak lan- 
guage was to be suppressed, with Magyar the official language 
of education and government. It seemed almost paradoxical 
that the Magyars sought to suppress the national spirit of 
the Slovaks in order to achieve the same for themselves. Stur 
saw this paradox, and said in this respect: “Each nation is 
only one part of humanity and no nation can claim for itself 
that it alone has comprehended the best human evolution and 
possible perfection. Therefore, no nation has a right to force 
upon another nation its way of life when that nation wants 
to move itself and educate itself as it sees fit.1¢ 

The time seemed opportune for action on the part of 
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the Slavs as well. Stur offered the idea of proclaiming a Slavic 
Congress,!? and on May 31, 1848, it was called by Star and 
the Czech writers. Prague was chosen for the Congress, and 
a total of 362 delegates from the various Slavic nations arriv- 
ed. The delegates were largely from among the Slavs under 
the Hapsburg rule, but the Poles and Russians also were 
represented. The avowed objective of the meeting was the 
establishment of periodic relations between the Slav peoples 
and the drawing up of a program of action for such peoples 
subject to Austrian and/or Hungarian domination.’ 


At the Congress Stur offered a program for federalizing 
Central Europe. In spite of his antagonism to the idea that 
a non-Slav nation should have any say in the affairs of a Slav 
nation, he realized that total independence was impossible. 
The Czechs, being far more realistic than the Slovaks, had 
realized this, and were consistent supporters of Austroslavism. 
Thus at the conference the problem narrowed down to a de- 
finition of terms: the objective of the Congress was either 
to save Austria, for with her lay the best chances of main- 
taining Slavic identity, or the primary concern were the needs 
of the Slavic people living under Austria.° Star passionately 
declared at the Congress: 


Our aim should be to save ourselves, not to save Austria. First 
we must work for ourselves, then for others. Thus far Austria has 
been existing but we have been perishing. What would the world say 
to us if we stood for nothing but the preservation of Austria? Let us 
say that we want to stand as independent Slavonic communities under 
the government of Austria... this will give our work a Slavonic 
accent.20 


Stur felt the program of the congress should be: (1) the 
creation of independent Slavic united states within Austria, 
and (2) prompt agreement to this, so that the Austrian armies 
might destroy Magyar encroachments into Slovakia! Stur 
could not place enough stress on the need for Slavic inde- 
pendence: “So that we might take over the spot in history 
which belongs to us according to our strength and abilities, 
we must once and for all time free ourselves from this un- 
bearable foreign thraldom and gain state independence for 
ourselves.” 22 


Stur fully understood the necessity of remaining within 
the Austrian framework. But his Austroslavism was very 
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tepid, and he carefully pointed out that it (Austroslavism) 
existed only because of sheer necessity. Stur made no attempt 
to hide his distrust of Austria and his distaste with certain 
features of the regime. It was otherwise with the Czechs. 
They had not suffered the same suppressions under the Aus- 
trians as the Slovaks had under the Magyars. Hence they 
were ready to accept the vague promises of the Austrian 
Emperor that Slavic rights would be recognized and respect- 
ed. In return, the delegates of the Congress decided to give 
Austria full support in helping to subdue the Magyars. Futher- 
more, they adopted a “Manifesto to the European Nations” 
which called for the following objectives: 


1. The freeing of the Slavic people under Turkish rule. 

2. That the Magyars acknowledge the rights of the 
Slovak nation, including the right to its own lan- 
guage. 

3. That Croatian autonomy be maintained. 

4. That the Slovenians be permitted to possess their 
land.?8 


It would seem then, that the Prague Congress reduced 
the Panslavic movement to an attempt to reorganize Austria 
so as to satisfy the nationalism of the Slavs.24 So it must 
have seemed to Stur, for he felt that the Congress had been 
a failure. Then too the attempted insurrection in 1848 against 
the Magyars also failed. Stir was greatly despondent. He had 
had great faith in the panslavic movement and felt Slavic 
independence was not an impossible goal. Yet the two expres- 
sions of this political panslavism certainly did not succeed. 
In his despair and disillusionment, Stur concluded that a small 
nation could not seek its freedom alone, or in the frame of 
Austroslavism. There was only one alternative left: Russia, 
for Russia alone of the Slavic nations was powerful enough 
to lead others to independence. This was the basic idea expres- 
sed throughout his book Slavdom and the World of the Future, 
an exceptional tribute to the cultural, moral, and political 
forces of the Russian Empire. It also presented a detailed 
and complete program for the union of Slavs with Russia. 


Stur’s book had little impact on his own people. The 
book was published for the Congress of 1867, when a group 
of Russians discovered it and translated it. It was the major 
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work studied and examined at the Congress, and was regard- 
ed as a complete and perfect program of panrussianism. 


Stur set out to accomplish four basic tasks in his book. 
First of all he wished to determine whether the Slavs had 
a role of their own to fulfill in world history.?5 A close review 
of the Slavic past ought to yield the answer. Stur of course, 
was certain of the answer even before he began his examin- 
ation, for this belief had been the basic reason for the entire 
panslavic movement. The Slavs were to be the leaders of 
a ‘new’ Europe. They were at this point in no position to 
do anything, but history was a progression of spent nations 
being replaced by young ones, and Slavic emancipation and 
self-realization would eventually occur. 


The second task of the book is to describe the Slavic 
mission in universal history against the background of the 
cultural difference between Western and Eastern Europe.”® 
In the west, Stur could see only moral, political, and social 
dissolution, the ruination of the peasants (true guardians of 
democracy), and finally the schism between religion and 
daily life. It was no use looking to the West for salvation, 
when they were already on the downward path. Nor was 
there any use in imitating the society and institutions of the 
West since they were contributing to the very decline of the 
West. The Western civilization had deteriorated; the Slavs 
could only look to themselves for help. 


In the third part Star presents a highly romantic picture 
of the Slavic people. The Slavs are people of extraordinary 
virtue; their only vices were those which had crept in from 
the influence of the west. The Slavs were naturally good of 
heart, patient, humble, kind, and democratic. These virtues 
were the characteristic of all Slavs, but especially the Rus- 
sians. The Russians were the embodiment of all the best and 
noble features of the entire Slav nation. Stir had never been 
in Russia, nor had any prolonged contact with Russians. He 
based his notion merely on the fact that this had to be logic- 
ally so, for of the Russians were to be the leaders of the Slavs, 
they had to be the best among the Slavs. 


The last section of Slavdom and the World of the Future 
deals with the problems of Slavic political unification. Unity 
was an absolute necessity if the Slavs were to achieve their 
historic mission. But what type of unity? 
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There were three possibilities. The first one that he 
considered was a Slavic Federation without Russia. This he 
rejected because such a federation could never succeed due 
to internal dissention among the various Slavic peoples. So 
union of so many Slavic nations of about equal strength would 
destroy the possibility of the emergence of a leader. Yet 
a leader was absolutely necessary if the Slavs were to joint- 
ly work for their destiny. 


A second possibility was the transformation of Austria 
into a Slavic Empire. Any type of unity with Austria was an 
illusion that could never gain substance. Attempts at co- 
operation with Austria had failed once before, and Stur 
believed Austria was doomed to destruction; Austroslavism 
should not even be considered. 


The only remaining alternative was union with Russia. 
Russia was powerful enough to unite all the Slavic nations; 
she was the leader the Slavs needed. Stur was proud of 
Russia’s vastness and power, but it was a Slavic pride. Should 
the Slavic peoples unite under Russia, their equal could not 
be found in all of Europe. 


This is an amazing document to come from the hands 
of Ludovit Stur. And yet, given the circumstances he faced 
in the 1850’s, it is not so hard to understand. Stur’s primary 
goal, for which he had worked all his life, was a Slavic nation- 
alism, a Slavic unity. Austroslavism had failed; there was 
only one place left to turn: to Russia. Stur did not reject in- 
dependence for the individual Slavic nations; he was not 
willing to replace Austrian domination with Russian. He 
hoped for the creation of a federation of independent Slavic 
states under Russian leadership, substantially the same as 
he urged in 1848 under Austrian leadership. 


Stur’s book was greatly praised by the Russian Slavo- 
phils, for it was so closely atuned to their ideas. However, 
the book was an expression of Stur’s ideas which he arrived 
at independently of any noticeable influence from the Rus- 
sians.2?7 Stur died in 1856, and hence, having never set foot 
in Russia, had little contact with the Slavophils. He did carry 
on a correspondence with several Russians, but not enough 
to permit the statement that his book was an expression of 
their views. Stur was interested in panslavism, in unity for 
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all Slavic nations; his interest in Russia came only as a result 
of this. 


The Panslavic Movement did not, during Stur’s time, 
achieve any notable results. In fact, by the time of his death, 
the whole movement was pretty much a failure. Panslavism 
failed because the very nationalism that it promoted led to 
its defeat. By urging Slavic national consciousness, panslav- 
ism created dissent among the various Slav nations. The 
more the people became aware of their individuality, their 
historical traditions, and their own language, the less they 
wanted to sacrifice them for a non-existent Slav federation. 
Secondly, the centuries-old and traditional antagonism be- 
tween various Slavic nations, such as Poles and Russians, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Croatians and Serbians, prevented any 
success for a plan that would unite them. These two factors 
prevented Panslavism from exercising any dominant or stable 
influence on European political thought at that time. Yet 
Panslavism has an inherent value in that it revealed for the 
first time to the rest of Europe the Slavic mind. This is es- 
pecially important in the light of the present role which the 
Slavs play in Europe. 


The Prague Congress too, could be regarded as a failure, 
for there was little change in the situation of the Slavic 
people after it. But the Prague Congress was the first expres- 
sion of Slavic unity, of Slavic identity, separate from the Haps- 
burg rule. As such, it gave the Slavs confidence and a guide 
for future actions. Slavdom and the World of the Future is 
relatively unknown, even in the Slavic world. Yet it had 
a strong influence on Russian thinking in the 1870’s and was 
in fact a forerunner of their program and goals. 


Ludovit Star was the author of political panslavism. He 
initiated the Prague Congress of 1848, and through his book, 
spread his influence beyond the confines of the Austrian 
Empire. He revealed to the West the Slavic mind and the 
Slavic desires; he deserves a place in the 19th century intel- 
lectual and national thought and doctrine. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Hans Kohn, Panslavism, Notre Dame University Press, p. 18. 
2. Ernest Denis, Les Slovaques, Paris, p. 14. 
3. As Jan Kollar, great Slovak poet, stated: “The Tatra Slavs had 
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so far almost no literature of their own, therefore they first 
opened their arms to embrace all Slavs... the Tatra mountains 
are the nest and cradle of all Slavs. Therefore the idea of solidar- 
ity... took root there faster and deeper than anywhere else.” 
(Kohn, p. 17) 


Ibid., p. 44. 


Jozef Kirschbaum, Nas boj o samostatnost’ Slovenska, Slovak 
Institute, p. 233. 


Kohn, p. 1. 

Ibid., 

It is hard to say why the west was considered to be decadent. 
Possibly because, after the nationalistic hopes aroused by Napo- 


leon, Europe was successfully forced to return to the status quo 
ante Napoleon, to the despair of liberals and nationalists. 


Even with the political panslavism of Stur, the aim was Slavic 
independence, not Slavic control of Europe in the immediate 
future. 


Kirschbaum, Nd§ boj, p. 231, and Jan Kollar — Slovak Poet of 
Panslavism, Slavistica, No. 56, Slovak Institute, Cleveland, O., 1965. 


Kohn, p. 18. 
Kirschbaum, p. 235. 
Ibid. 


H. Seton-Watson, A History of the Czechs and Slovaks, p. 175, 
and Kirschbaum, Pavol J. Safdrik and His Contribution to Slavic 
Studies, Slavistica No. 43, Cleveland, O., 1962. 


Kohn, p. 62. 


Marian Ziar, “Stur: Father of Modern Slovak Nationalism”, Slo- 
vakia, Vol. VI, March 1956, Middletown, Pa., p. 9. 


Zdenek Tobolka, Slovansky Sjezd v Praze roku 1848, Prague, p. 51. 
A. Mouset, Le Monde Slave, Paris, p. 14. 


Karol Galan, “Sturove reéi na slovanskom sjazde roku 1848”, 
Slovenské pohl’ady, éislo 8-9, aug.-sept. 1936, p. 422. The difference 
in the two positions lay mostly in their emphasis; the one put 
Austria first, the other put the Slavs first. Stur of course, was 
in favor of the second phraseology. 


Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 423. 


Jozef Kirschbaum, Slovakia: Nation at the Crossroads of Central 
Europe, Robert Speller Co., p. 73. 


Kirschbaum, Nas boj, pp. 247-48. 


Waclaw Lednicki, “Panslavism”. European Ideologies, ed. Felix 
Gross, New York, p. 869. 


M. Petrovich, “Uudovit Stur and Russian Panslavism’, Journal 
of Central European Affairs, Vol. 12, April 1952, p. 6. 


Ibid., p. 9. 
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27. Jozef Kirschbaum, “Liudovit Stir and His Place in the Slavic 
World”, Slavistica, No. 32, 1958, Slovak Institute p. 12. 
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MARTIN SZENTIVANYI, S.J. (1633-1705) 
SLOVAK PHILOSOPHER, POLEMICIST, HISTORIAN 


By Dr. John Rekem 


In previous English studies on the pre-Bernolak period! 
of the Slovak literature, I devoted considerable attention to 
the Slovak authors, writing either in Latin or Slovak, whose 
aim it was to arouse and sustain the spirit of Slovak nation- 
alism. 


Included in these studies were the works of Romuald 
Hadbavny (Syllabus dictionarii Latino-Slavonicus 1763; Trans- 
lation of Holy Scriptures into Slovak, 1756-1759) In my ana- 
lysis of the voluminous publications of the historian, Samuel 
Timon (1675-1736) special attention was directed to the Slo- 
vak nationalism underlying his comprehensive works, his 
grasp of Slovak history, and specifically the period of the 
Great Moravian empire. I noted that even his accounts of the 
Cyril-Methodian era served to revivify Slovak national con- 
sciousness. 


I pointed out the eminent position of Stephen Dubnicay 
in religious history and Slovak literature. This author, writing 
both in Slovak and in Latin, won recognition far beyond the 
boundaries of Slovakia. His books were read and appreciated 
not only at home, but in Bohemia and Poland as well, and 
his work is proof that already in the early 18th century un- 
prejudiced foreigners recognized the Slovaks as an independ- 
ent national entity, distinct from the Czechs, the Poles, the 
Moravians and the Silesians. 


Finally, I analyzed the Apologia of John Balthasar Magin 
(1682-1735) written by him at the request of the Tren¢in 
nobility in defense of the Slovak nation and its political, soc- 
ial, and cultural rights in the territory of Hungary. 


Furthermore, I singled out for consideration other out- 
standing Slovak writers, members of the Pazmany Circle of 
the University of Trnava and of the Camaldolese Society. Both 
of these organizations were tireless in their efforts to augment 
Slovak intellectual life, on both the religious and the nation- 
al levels. 


To this select group belonged the Jesuit, Martin Szen- 
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tivanyi (1633-1705) who is rightly considered not only the 
most prolific, but also the most learned and versatile writer 
of his time. 


M. Szentivanyi came from a family of the landed gentry 
(lower nobility) in Liptov, a family which originally bore the 
Slovak name of Svatojansky. When the Magyar regime issued 
orders compelling notaries and registrars to magyarize the 
names of non-magyar lesser gentry (Madoéansky-Madocsanyi, 
Kubinsky-Kubinyi, Dubnicky-Dubniczay) the name of Svato- 
jansky? was changed to Szentivanyi, for some families the 
change of name meant also a reversal in national allegiance. 
However, in many cases also the original Slovak spirit endur- 
ed despite the change in name. This is evident in the works 
of certain authors, among whom Martin Svatojansky-Szenti- 
vanyi was outstanding. The name may have been magyar- 
ized, but the Slovak spirit remained unbeaten, unsubdued. 


Martin studied at universities in Vienna and Trnava, both 
of which exercised a favorable influence upon the national 
spirit of Slovak students. The Pazmaneum in Vienna reared 
the finest of Slovak patriots, beginning with Dubnicay and 
Magin all the way down to the President of the Slovak Re- 
public, Msgr. Joseph Tiso, the diplomat Francis Tiso, etc. 


In the atmosphere of the University of Trnava (1635- 
1777) Szentivanyi’s Slovak patriotism was intensified. Later, 
as teacher and writer, he was to have a great influence on 
the attitudes and national aspirations of others at the Uni- 
versity, notably, S. Timon, S. Dubnicay, J. B. Magin, and 
others. 

In the history of Slovak literature and culture, M. Szen- 
tivanyi played a threefold role: that of philosopher, historian, 
and religious controversial writer.* 


He was professor of philosophy and polemics at the 
Universities in KoSice, Styrsky Hradec (Steier Graz) and 
Vienna. For a time he was director of the University of Trna- 
va. After 1688 he became the chief censor of books in Hun- 
gary. 

The basic framework of Szentivanyi’s philosophical 
theories was a moderate realism. The universe is a reflection 
of the ideas of God, which, concretized in creation, were 
brought into existence for the glory of God. Among the vary- 
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ing degrees of creatures on earth man holds the prime posit- 
ion because of his spiritual faculties of intellect and free will, 
and from these two divine qualities man derives his great 
natural dignity, which is enhanced by his escalation to the 
eminently superior dignity of adoption as a child of God. 


From this basic concept of the dignity of man in the plan 
of God and in the order of supernatural religion flows that 
deep appreciation and love of Christ’s teachings, which Szen- 
tivanyi defended so effectively in his religious literature. 


In the field of natural philosophy also he is a follower 
of scholasticism. He examines in all its myriad aspects and 
seeks to probe its meaning. He does not ignore or isolate 
himself from the world, but takes note of everything in it 
and carefully studies the natural sciences. He informs himself 
on the most modern methods of scientific research (systemat- 
ization, experimentation), studies the outstanding later philo- 
sophers, like Francis Bacon, and does not rest content only 
with experimentation and the verification of dry facts, but 
here also, according to speculative Thomistic thought, he 
delves down deep to the roots of things. He directs his 
thoughts to the philosophic grasp and underlaying meaning 
of motion, the transfer of activity from one mode of being to 
another, the philosophic grasp of corporeal substance, the 
delineation of living organisms, from vegetative and sensient 
life to human life and its mysteries. It is necessary to mention 
that like the majority of his contemporaries he was opposed 
to the heliocentric theory. 


As to his views on human society, one might say that he 
was thoroughly familiar with Aquinas’ teaching on the poli- 
tical community. Like Aquinas he is an advocate of respon- 
sible government which directs its efforts toward the com- 
mon good. He treats various political theories of government, 
including democracy, however assigning his preference to 
the monarchy as being the most suitable, and by his view 
shows himself a child of his age.* 


As a speculative theologian, Martin Szentivanyi utilized 
his theological knowledge for the spreading and stabilizing 
of God’s kingdom in the chaotic years of the Reformation. 
Using four languages — Latin, Slovak, Magyar, German — 
he preached and wrote in defense of the Catholic faith. His 
publications comprised a whole library of polemical and apo- 
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logetic works, which achieved great popularity. Even after 
his death they appeared in repeated editions either as mono- 
graphs or collectively under the title Opuscula Polemica 
(Trnava I, 1718; II, 1730; Turris Babel, 1731...) A polemical 
book of his on Christian dogma, published in Trnava in 1700, 
was written in Slovak and entitled Cztyri a Dwadcet Pochy- 
bovanij. (Twenty-four Hypotheses). It may well be said that 
in his polemical writings he covered the entire range of 
Catholic dogma as it was drawn up in the Council of Trent 
and he endeavored to boil it down to the small coins of simple 
language for easier comprehension and acceptance by his 
readers. 


In his work one often encounters evidence that Catholics 
and non-Catholics followed liturgical practices current today 
in certain Christian denominations. For example, from his 
work Lutheranicum, Nihil ad rem, Nihil ad Propositum,’ it 
is evident that the modern movement of some Protestant 
denominations to allow women to act as ministers is not so 
new after all, because, according to Szentivanyi, Lutheran 
women in various places acted as readers of Holy Scripture 
in church. He refers to a case in Levota, where a certain 
Lutheran woman, who later became a convert to Catholicism, 
delivered a sermon and celebrated the “Eucharist”, or, as 
she regarded it, ‘the Lord‘s Supper’. 


M. Szentivanyi has performed an invaluable service as 
a historian by furnishing incidental information on Slovakia 
for Slovak Catholic scholars. In his Miscellanea he makes 
frequent references to the topography of Slovakia and pre- 
sents Slovak history as an integral part of the history of 
Hungary.® Thus several references to the exploits of Svato- 
pluk in Great Moravia appears in his Miscellanea (Decade I. 
3. p. x3a. Decade II. 3. p. 265, 277-9). Furthermore, he makes 
frequent allusions and references to the activities of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius among the Slovaks (Decade I. 3. p.Hh3a, De- 
cade II. p. 277. Decade III. 1. p. 152, 178.). 


According to A. A. Banik, it was Szentivanyi who propos- 
ed the first known theory in literature about the origin of 
the Slovaks. This versatile and learned scholar maintains 
that the Slovak inhabitants of northern Hungary sprang from 
the ancient Jazygs. He bases his assertion on the geographical 
boundaries of both nations as well as on the apparently com- 
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mon etymological identity of their name: Jazyk (tongue), reé 
(speech), slovo (word). Moreover, from the fact that the 
Germans also refer to the Slovaks as Vinden or Venden (e.g. 
in the names of places: Windish Prona, Windschacht, Wind- 
schendorf, etc.) Szentivanyi was inclined to believe that the 
reference was to the descendants of the ancient Slavic 
Vandals.” 


Concerning the interrelationship between the various 
Slavic languages and their diffusion throughout the world, he 
accepts the observation of P. Réwa, namely, that of all lan- 
guages the Slavic idiom is today the most widespread, inas- 
much as in its various branches its use extends from the 
Adriatic Sea to the Arctic Ocean and that it is spoken by the 
Istrians, Dalmatians, Croatians, Czechs, Silesians, Lusatians, 
Poles, Latvians, Prussians, the inhabitants of Scandinavia, 
the Russians throughout their vast territory, the Bulgarians 
and other neighboring countries as far as Constantinople... 8 


In regard to the earliest inhabitants of Hungary, M. 
Szentivanyi held that the first historically identifiable nation 
to inhabit the territory of Hungary were a people known as 
the Pannonians, who spoke the Slovak language. Following 
the Roman occupation, this territory was again inhabited by 
Slovaks, the descendants of the Vandali, the Goths, and the 
Jazygs.® 


Because of the recognized authority of Szentivanyi, sub- 
sequent Slovak and Latin historians of Slovak origin accepted 
his views and often quoted him in their works. For example, 
J. B. Magin in his Apologia — Defense of the Slovak nation.2° 


How could the students have remained immune to their 
enthusiasm and influence under the capable Jesuit instruc- 
tors, who imbued them with a keen appreciation of the glori- 
ous history of Slovakia and the vast extent of the Slavic world 
and its culture? Quite the contrary, for gradually and steadily 
the teachings of M. Szentivanyi and S. Timon fanned into life, 
a latent national consciousness among their students, and 
notably among the clerics, which eventually found an outlet 
in the famous Bernolak movement. It led the Slovaks to 
assert themselves and to identify their national individuality 
in the framework of the Slavic nations. 


Boldly and without fear of contradiction one is led to 
assert that the real initiators of the Bernolak movement were 
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Jesuit professors, scholars, and writers. The Bernolak move- 
ment received its impetus directly and indirectly from the 
immense intellectual, moral and cultural resources of the 
Jesuit scholars of the Universities of Trnava, and to a lesser 
degree, of KoSice. The following observations will con- 
firm this: 


1. Only in its final stages was the education of the rising 
Bernolak generation received at the general Seminary in 
Bratislava. The formative years of their training were spent 
in Trnava, in the Vienna Pazmaneum and at the University 
of Kosice. This in itself linked them with a powerful Jesuit 
tradition. 


2. When they emerged, the Bernolakians already mani- 
fested a well-developed tradition of Slovak nationalism. They 
clung steadfastly to a sense of history, identifying themselves 
with its cultural rhythm and accepting its logical course. 


3. The Bernolakians revived the Cyril-Methodian tradit- 
ion, impregnating all their activities with it. 


4. After the suppression of the Jesuit Order in 1773, 
many ex-Jesuits extended their sphere of influence by under- 
taking pastoral duties in Slovak parishes and registering for 
membership in the Bernolak Association. 


The Bernolak movement was not in a position at that 
time openly and expressly to acknowledge any direct affiliat- 
ion with the Jesuit tradition and its efforts to arouse the Slo- 
vaks to national consciousness. Prudence and tact would not 
allow it. The prevailing spirit of Josephinism was strongly 
prejudiced against the Jesuits and there was danger that such 
an admission would have been detrimental to the activity of 
the Bernolak Association. Wisely, therefore, the members 
decided to remain silent, while they unobtrusively went on 
developing it: that is, they carried on the work initiated by 
the Jesuits in the heart and bloodstream of the Slovak nation. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. J. Rekem, The Origin and Development of the Slovak Language. 
Middletown, Pa. 1962. 
Slovak Literature and National Consciousness before Bernoladk 
(1762-1813). Slovak Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 1964. 


2. Joseph Skultéty, Sketches from Slovak History. FCSU, Middle- 
town, Pa., 1930. 99p. 
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3. Stanislav Jurovsky, The Philosophy of Martin Szentivdnyi. Turé. 
Sv. Martin, 1944. 


4. His views on philosophy, nature, and history are incorporated in 
his encyclopedic masterpiece, which was issued in Trnava in the 
decades from 1689 to 1709 under the title,Curiosaria et Selectiora 
Variarum Scientiarum Miscellanea, Tyrnaviae, 1689-1709. (Curios- 
ities Compiled from Various Scientific Sources) 


Trnava, 1703, p. 212. 
Cf. A. A. Banik, Jan Magin, 1936, p. 251. 


7. Miscellanea, Decadis secundae pars prima, 1691, Trnava, p. 344: 
“Slavos” Qui Vagum et Carpaticorum montium radices incolunt, 
existimo eundem esse populum, quos antiqui Jazyges Medanastas 
vocabant, nam et eosdem terminos et limites habent, quos Strabo 
et veteres Geographi, Jazygitis Metanastis adscribunt. Et utramque 
nationem Sarmatiae populum fuisse constat. Sarmatici autem 
populi omnes comprehendebantur sub Slavorum genere. Sed et 
denominationis ‘utriusque idem est fundamentum. Jazyges enim 
denominabantur a Jazek hoc est lingua, et Slavi a Slovo, hoc est 
verbum, quod nimirum Slavicorum idioma, et facile pronunciatu 
sit, et eloqui possit, et ingentem habent copiam verborum, et 
nullum magis idioma per orbem diffusum sit. Idem sentio de 
Jazibus, tractum inter Tibiscum et Danubium incolentibus, nam 
et hos, ex Jazygum Medanastarum gentibus fuisse Geographi 
testantur, et habuisse proprium idioma, ab Hungarico plane diver- 
sum, quod utique aliud non erat, quam Slavonicum. Reliquos vero 
Slavos, per Hungariam dispersos verisimile est, esse Vandalorum 
reliquias; nemini enim dubium esse potest, Vandalos Slavonici ge- 
neris fuisse...” 


8. P. Réwa: De Monarchia et Sacra Corona Regni Hungariae Centu- 
riae Septem... quas emendatas et auctas publicabat Comes Fran- 
ciscus de Nadasd. 1659. Francofurti. The seventh century, p. 
146-7: “.... ae lingua Slavonica seu Illyrica, hodie omnium latis- 
sime patet, utpote quae a mari Adriatico, ad Oceanum usque ad 
Septemtrionalem se extendere videatur: nam ea utuntur Istrii, 
Dalmatae, Croatae, Bosnenses, Bohemi, Silesii, Lusatii, Polonii, 
Lithuani, Prutenti, Scandinaviae incolae, et Russi longe lateque 
imperantes, Bulgari item et multae aliae vicinae regiones, Con- 
stantinopolim fere usque: adeo ut toto orbe terrarum sit lingua 
Slavica qua plurimas gentes alloqui, mutatis tantum dialectis, ob 
vicinitatem aliorum populorum aliquid peregrini habentibus, li- 
cet, ut sit linguarum gloria ab usu, familiaritate et latitudine 
petenda esset, ipsa Slavonica cum Latina caeteris palmarium 
eriperet, cujus adminiculo, prope dimidia Europae pars, nonnulla 
etiam Asiae peragrari potest...” 


9. Miscellanea. First book of the 3rd Decade. Trnava, 1699., p. 204, 
206, 234-5. 


10. J. B. Magin, Murices, Pichov, 1728., p. 15, 68, etc. 
jl. J. K. Smalov, Mons. Sti. Martini. Ruzomberok, 1947., p. 66. 
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ADDRESS 


of the Honorable Michael A. Feighan, 
United States Representative, Before the Slovak League 
of America, Voyager Motel Inn, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Sunday, May 15, 1966 


I have been priviledged many times over the past decad- 
es to speak about the history of the Slovak people; to speak 
about the true facts behind your struggles for independence; 
and to speak about the present determination of Slovaks 
all over the world to return freedom and independence once 
again to their native land. 

My long interest in, and association with, the inspirations 
and the aspirations of the Slovak people has brought me to 
appreciate, and to respect, not only the individual Slovak, 
but the efforts of such organizations as represented in Slovak 
League of America. 

The Slovaks are a people who have made a continuous 
and unremitting struggle for national independence for over 
one thousand years. From the Brother Saints, Cyril and Me- 
thodius, through Monsignor Andrew Hlinka and General 
Stefanik, the Slovak history is replete with patriots unswerv- 
ing in their dedication to God, to freedom and to individual 
liberty. 

The Slovaks are a people who are more than one hundred 
years into the second millenium of Christianity in Slovakia. 

The Slovaks are a people who, even after more than one 
thousand years of domination, have not lost their language, 
their national identity, or their determination for indepen- 
dence; an independence which in this century, was born of 
democratic principles, weaned all too prematurely by the 
ravages of war, and all but destroyed by the tyranny of Rus- 
sian Communism. 

Slovaks know as well as anyone else the path from 
freedom to oppression, the path from an independent to 
a captive nation, and the path from a native people to an 
exiled people — exiled by communist design from their own 
country and its inherent rights to freedom. 

But at the same time, they know that these paths need 
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not be irreversible. They know that the spirit of resistance 
to tyranny never dies. They know that dedication to freedom 
and justice is unfettered by geographical boundaries, nation- 
al origin, race, creed, or circumstance. 

And it is their knowledge and faith in these ideals which 
has given the Slovak people the determination never to give 
up in their goals — as is so aptly proved by the fact that the 
Slovaks today continue to oppose collectivization more effect- 
ively than anyone else in the communist orbit. 

In this universality of conviction the Slovak League of 
America is strong and unyielding. 

And so it is today that I want especially to commend the 
Slovaks for their efforts to promote dedicated citizenship 
and to build protectors of American democracy; for their 
service to this great country in public and in private life; 
for their works of charity; and for their undiminished op- 
position to all forms of tyranny in the world. 

As a large Slovak civic and cultural organization in Amer- 
ica the Slovak League can be proud of the spiritual, cultural, 
social, and charitable contributions it has made to the build- 
ing of our great nation. 

The nationally known home for orphans in Middletown, 
Pennsylvania stands as a tribute to the work of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union. 

Homes for the aged in various parts of the country, such 
as the beautiful home at Beachwood, Ohio, which is a trib- 
ute to the work of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies’ Union. 

The internationally famous, Saints Cyril and Methodius 
Institute at Rome, Italy was made possible by the combined 
efforts of all Slovak Catholic organizations and parishes 
throughout the country. 

Bishop Andrew Grutka with the able assistance of Right 
Reverend Theodore Koji§ and all the clergy of Slovak parish- 
es provided inspiring leadership to create this spiritual center 
for the preservation of the true Slovak spirit. 

Churches, elementary schools, convents and high schools, 
too numerous to recall are future monuments to the faith of 
Slovaks in America. ; 

Within the past year a magnificent chapel to Our Lady 
of Sorrows — Patron saint of Slovakia — was dedicated in 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, in our 
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nation’s capital. This stands as still another great achievement 
by the First Catholic Slovak Union. 

American Slovaks have not ignored the plights of others, 
but have provided a forum to urge the cause of self-determin- 
ation for all peoples. Every nation has the right to chart its 
own destiny through self-determination. This is among the 
most basic American beliefs. 

Just as the Slovak people have a dedication to the uni- 
versal principles of freedom and justice — not limited just 
to their now oppressed native land — so I and our United 
States of America have a similar dedication to these same 
universal principles. To this end I recently introduced a re- 
solution on the floor of the United States House of Represent- 
atives calling for the establishment of a seven member House 
Select Committee on Basic Human Rights and Peaceful World 
Order. It is all too clear that the official and organized denial 
of basic human rights and freedom by any government to 
peoples under its control creates international tensions which 
can prevent the development of a peaceful world order. 


Such suppression of national and individual identity is 
tied hand-in-hand with Russian imperialism, and is a matter 
of official policy against the many nations federated by force 
to the Soviet Union. 

Of all people, we know, that the spread of this doctrine 
to other lands beyond the Soviet Union has already begun, 
and unless it is checked, and reversed, it can well plunge 
the world into a holocaust. I am confident that if and when 
this select committee is established by Congress, it will pro- 
vide yet another public forum to develop public opinion on 
an international scale that these vital issues deserve. 

Such a public forum will complement and up-date such 
work as that of the Select Committee to investigate com- 
munist aggression of the 83rd Congress, and of which I was 
privileged to be a member. This committee was able to doc- 
ument and to underscore for all the world to see, such tragic 
stories as the loss of Slovakia’s national independence follow- 
ing World War II and its enslavement by imperial Russia. 
And such a public forum will also complement the continued 
work of the Slovak League of America both here and abroad. 

While the evil hand of Russian Communism continues 
its attempts to destroy the very spirit of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius and to reduce the Slovak people to a state of 
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complete servility, the Slovak people refuse to surrender that 
which, over a thousand years, they have continued to fight 
for — their spirit of independence, of justice and of freedom. 

To help this spirit in Slovakia, I am also directing my 
efforts not only just toward expanding the public forum 
against communistic tyranny, but also toward expanding the 
coverage of the Voice of America broadcasts in news and 
information to the Slovaks living under this communist 
tyranny. It is my hope to see a Slovak desk established in the 
Voice of America and to thus improve and increase the ef- 
fectiveness of this communication behind the Iron Curtain. 
I have been working toward that goal for some years and will 
not cease my efforts until it is won. 

In this way, we as a nation can more effectively demon- 
strate our encouragement and support for the Slovaks now 
living under virtual foreign occupation in their native land. 

For I am convinced that one of the best ways to demon- 
strate friendship for the people of any foreign country is to 
speak to them in their own language, to recognize their cultur- 
al values and to encourage them in their just aspirations for 
self-government. 

The God-fearing people of the free world will not fail 
in this our struggle to preserve human freedom and to erase 
despotic slavery. We shall not fail in restoring individual 
liberty and self-determination to a peaceful world. We shall 
not fail for we shall not falter in our efforts until our goals 
are won — and so long as a Slovak is alive anywhere in the 
world, I know that the spirit of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
shall prevail. 

To this I add my personal conviction that as the free 
world approaches these goals, the Slovak nation will once 
again join the independent and free nations of the world. 


SLOVAKS HAVE HIGH |More than 70 languages are list- 
DEGREE IN EDUCATION |¢4- The ficures range all the way 
from 16 persons whose mother 
A 38-page report on the mother] tongue was Tibetan to over a mil- 
tongue of the 9,738,155 persons lion | persons each for those re- 
listed as foreign born in the 1960|Porting English, German or Ita- 
Census has just been published | lian. 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census.}| A breakdown on the basis of 
The study is based on a quest-|the areas within the United States 
ion as to what language was spo-|shows that nearly half of the total 
ken in his home before an im-|foreign born here reside in the 
migrant came to the United States.|northeast part of the country, 
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nearly a % in the north central 
states, 10% in the south and 20% 
in the west. 

Other tables show age and the 
number of years in school for dif- 
ferent groups. Schooling complet- 
ed by the foreign born shows that 
the English speaking and Japanese 
had the highest degree of educat- 
ion with an average of about 10 
years of school for each. Scandina- 
vian and German along with Chin- 
ese, Rumanian, SLOVAK, Yiddish 
and Arabic all range in the eight 
year category. 


While essentially statistical, the 
Report contains valuable infor- 
mation for those interested in or 
working with nationality or ethnic 
groups. It is on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Go- 
vernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, for 35 cents a 
copy. — American Council for 
Nationalities Service Release. 


NATIONALISM 


To many people, here in the 
United States, Nationalism is an 
ugly word. These people are either 
ashamed of their national origin 
or ridicule others for trying to 
retain the language, customs and 
traditions that were brought to 
this country by their forefathers. 
It is true that there are many peo- 
ple today, who can not honestly 
claim one national origin or the 
other. Because the marriages of 
their ancestors were between many 
different nationalities, they may be 
a mixture of four, five, six, or more 
nationalities and can not truly say 
they are one or the other. Of these 
people I do not speak, but in some 
eases these same persons will not 
be tolerant of another who knows 
his national origin and is proud 
of it. The percentage of people 
who have come here to the United 
States and know what their nat- 
ional origin is, but deny it, is very 
small. However the children of 
these people are the main offend- 


ers, by not taking pride in their 
nationality. 

As an example, I would like to 
take the Slovak people. When the 
Slovak people first started to come 
to the United States, they were at 
a disadvantage because they did 
not know English like some of the 
other people who migrated here 
from other European countries 
which were English speaking. Be- 
cause of this they found it hard to 
secure jobs and places to live. At 
that time there was no television 
or radio to cover the persecution 
these people endured, both mental 
and physical. They did not have 
any organizations boycotting or 
protesting for them. These people 
proved themselves in their place 
of employment by their ability to 
work and produce. They rented 
apartments, kept a clean house, 
spent their money wisely and sup- 
ported their church. Their accomp- 
lishments are many but unsung, 
because Slovakia and its’ people 
was not well known because it was 
and still is a nation that is living 
under foreign rule and tyranny. 

I have had the experience of 
meeting many young people with 
Slovak names. Some are college 
students, ordinary workers and 
people in professions. They say 
“My parents are Slovak or my 
father is Slovak, but I am an Ame- 
rican, not a Slovak.” Another ex- 
cuse for denying their origin is 
that they say being called a Slovak 
is putting them in a “ghetto”. 
These and other excuses are all 
meaningless. America is a land 
made up of many nationalities, so 
in order to be a good American 
you must be proud of your nation- 
ality which helped to build this 
country. The real Americans are 
the American Indians and there is 
even doubt as to where they mig- 
rated from. The term “ghetto” has 
been misused in recent years and 
now is a good excuse for those 
who are ashamed of their nation- 
ality. The term is really being used 
by those who are too lazy to im- 
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prove their own conditions where 
they now live, and then, try to 
move elsewhere. 

Being proud of your Slovak cus- 
toms, folksongs, language, news- 
papers, etc., is not to be classified 
as being in a “ghetto”. Rather, it 
is being a good American in the 
true sense of the word. The meals, 
customs, and culture of many 
lands have gone into making Ame- 
rica great. Why shouldn’t the Slo- 
vaks, who have contributed a lot 
to America, and continue to do so 
be proud of themselves. Other 
groups have their parades and ce- 
lebrate their saints and hero days’. 
They are not ashamed to say “I 
am Irish, Italian or other.” Why 
then are some of the Slovak Peo- 
ple tongue-tied, so that they flound- 
er around for every excuse, rather 
than saying with pride and dignity, 
“JT am an American Slovak!!” 


We are not trying to prove that 
we are better than anyone else, 
but it is about time that some 
people recognize the fact that we 
are just as good as another and 
there is nothing to be ashamed of. 


If you are weak kneed and 
ashamed because some donkey is 
ignorant enough to ridicule you, 
then you aren’t worth much as a 
Slovak or an American. My father 
told me that his brother, my late 
uncle, Rev. John KubaSek, pastor 
of Most Holy Trinity Church in 
Yonkers, used to say this about 
those who were ashamed of being 
known as a Slovak, “It’s a poor 
bird who dirtys his own nest.” 
Think about this and you will see 
its meaning. 

The parents of those attending 
our Slovak schools should insist 
that Slovak be taught and taught 
well enough so that the pupil can 
carry on a conversation by the 
time he finishes eighth grade. In 
too many cases our Slovak people 
give in to the non-Slovaks of the 
parish, who voice their objections 
to this. This is a good case where 
we can be strong. It was our an- 


cestors hard earned money that 
built these schools. I am sure that 
if the diocese ruled that every 
pupil had to learn Spanish or 
French, everyone would jump. 
Let’s jump and make sure our 
children in Slovak schools learn to 
SPEAK Slovak and not just me- 
morize a few words. 

All of the above ties into our 
hope that someday Slovakia will 
be free. When this happens there 
will be many Slovaks who will 
come to this country. Will they 
have to go through the same hard- 
ships that the early Slovak im- 
migrants did? 

What is worse yet, will they 
have to suffer because their own 
Slovak brethren here in the United 
States are too lazy to teach and 
learn the Slovak language and 
keep up the customs? If for no 
other reason, this should be a 
motive for us to keep our spirit 
alive, so that we may help our 
people when the time comes to 
adjust to the United States and 
find employment and housing. 

This can only be done by waking 
up now. Let’s not commit nation- 
al suicide!! 

Steve KubaSsek, Jr. 
St. Procopius College 
Lisle, Illinois 


LIMITED GAINS SCORED 
IN RENEWED DRIVE FOR 
SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 


Slovak national aspirations have 
been staging a come-back in the 
CSSR. This upsurge is not the work 
of individual writers. It is now 
supported by higher ranking party 
functionaries. 

The impetus for vocalizing these 
strivings which aim at complete 
equality with the Czechs, was the 
150th birthday of Ludovit Stur, a 
man honored in his native land not 
only as an opponent of Hungarian 
supremacy but as the father of the 
Slovak literary language, consum- 
mation of which made the separat- 
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ion of the Slovaks from the Czechs 
complete. 


For the first time well-known 
personalities like the former land 
governor Gustav Husak (sentenced 
to life imprisonment in 1954 as a 
“bourgeois nationalist” but rehabil- 
itated in 1962) and the historian 
Daniel Rapant, publicly present- 
ed theses condemning the ideas 
of Marx and Engels from 1848 
although these opinions of the 
fathers of socialism have actually 
been tabu thus far in all Commun- 
ist countries. 


Husak, to whom the Prague gov- 
ernment had several times offered 
a ministerial post in recent years, 
now accused Marx of having as- 
sumed a position of Hungarian 
nationalism and — without any 
more profound knowledge of the 
revolution of 1848 — of having 
developed an anti-Slovak attitude 
in which his “German arrogance” 
was a determining factor. Apart 
from Prague’s and Moscow’s still 
expected reply, Budapest will also 
have something to say, inasmuch 
as Rapant described the Kossuth 
revolution as “tyranny, and not a 
struggle for internationalism and 
emancipation”’. 


The various articles in Slovak 
newspapers commemorating S5tur 
ended with the unequivocal de- 
mand for genuine equality of the 
Slovaks with the Czechs. The writ- 
er, Vladimir Minaé, expressed the 
thought that if Czech-Slovak co- 
existence were considered historic- 
ally necessary, the fate of both 
peoples must be seen in its “truly 
dramatic form”. Husak even went 
so far as to call for the creation of 
state institutions designed to pro- 
tect the Slovaks — who make up 
but one-third of the entire popul- 
ation — against “oppression by the 
privileged and hegemonist nation”. 


About a month after the Stur 
jubilee the effects of Slovak un- 
rest began to be noticeable. The 
Prague parliament approved a re- 


solution providing for the Slovak 
National Council in Bratislava “in 
cooperation with the other par- 
liamentary bodies” to concentrate 
their efforts on increasing Slovak 
participation in the overall devel- 
opment of the CSSR. 


Although the Czechs could not 
bring themselves to empower the 
Slovak National Council with the 
competency it once held, they did 
concede to a certain amount of co- 
determination of the Slovaks on 
all-state level. It is to be realized 
by establishing closer contact in 
the future between the committees 
of the Prague National Assembly 
and the Bratislava National Coun- 
cil. 


The Slovak land governor, Mi- 
chal Chudik, in a frank talk before 
the Prague parliament, pointed out 
that there were people among the 
Czechs who saw in the Slovak 
National Council only a “binding 
link” betweeen Prague and Brati- 
slava that simply complicated the 
situation, while among the Slo- 
vaks, he claimed, there were 
trends toward a federalization of 
the GSSR. Although allying himself 
with neither of these trends, Chu- 
dik obviously felt the centralistic 
threat emanating from Prague to 
be the greater danger. This feel- 
ing prompted him to say to the 
Czech side that the Slovak Nation- 
al Council would henceforth appear 
as the representative of the “Slo- 
vak people’s independence” and 
perform within Slovakia the funct- 
ions of an all-state administrative 
body. 


Chudik’s criticism that the Nat- 
ional Council had so far not suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling its ‘“norm-es- 
tablishing” function, was recently 
supported by an almost revolution- 
ary move on the part of the Slo- 
vaks. The juridicial commission of 
the Bratislava National Council 
drafted a law proposing the intro- 
duction of so-called cooperative 
apartments. To date there has been 
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only home construction of the state 
and cooperative type, or building 
permits for single family houses 
with limited dwelling space. This 
new measure would allow owner- 
ship of dwellings even in build- 
ings housing several families. They 
are designed for later sale, includ- 
ing right to inheritance or other 
type legal transfer to others for 
tenancy. There would also be op- 
portunity for older dwellings to 
pass into private ownership. 


— W.O. 


A STUDY OF 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


By the end of the war, the 
Soviet Union and its Communist 
allies had gained virtually de fac- 
to control of Czechoslovakia. The 
Soviet armies conquered Slovakia 
(and as in the case of Poland re- 
fused to give military aid to an 
uprising of anti-German Slovak 
citizens); by Allied agreement the 
Soviets were permitted to liberate 
Prague; and they annexed Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia to the Soviet 
Union, an act formalized in June 
1945. Communist-dominated Peo- 
ple’s Committees controlled the 
borderlands, and in the interior 
Communists had more than their 
share of power in the Committees’ 
apparatus. According to Seton- 
Watson, “The Communist Party 
could have seized complete power 
in 1945 had it so wished. It delib- 
erately chose not to do so.” 

In May 1945, BeneS and the 
London Government-in-exile re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia, but stop- 
ping first at Moscow where further 
concessions were made to the 
Czechoslovak Communists where- 
by they were given key posts in 
the government. According to 
Prof. Curt Beck, a specialist on 
Czechoslovak affairs, these conces- 
sions were partly due to the realiz- 
ation that the Allies had already 
decided that Czechoslovakia would 
be in the Soviet military zone. 
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Agreements reached by Benes 
and the Communists in discussions 
during 1943 and 1945 formed the 
basis for the KoSice Program, ost- 
ensibly an agreement among 
members of the National Front 
coalition on polices to be adopt- 
ed by the new postwar Czechoslo- 
vak Government. The most im- 
portant features of the agreement 
were the creation of a National 
Front Coalition government and 
the formation of People’s Com- 
mittees that were to assume local 
and regional administrative res- 
ponsibilities and functions. 


The KoSice program, proclaim- 
ed by the new Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment on March 22, 1945, re- 
stored the republic. On April 4, 
1945, BeneS, as President, named 
a new government headed by the 
left-wing Social Democrat Zdenek 
Fierlinger. The National Front 
which formed the government was 
a coalition of independent parties, 
consisting of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Parties, the Social De- 
mocrats, the National Socialists, 
the People’s Party (Catholic) and 
the Slovak Democratic Party. Com- 
munists held 8 cabinet posts in 
the new government among which 
were the important Ministry of 
Interior (giving them control of 
the nation’s police and security 
forces), the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and the Ministries of Educat- 
ion and Information. In addition to 
their strength in the cabinet, the 
Communists controlled the Peo- 
ple’s Committees; General Ludwig 
Svoboda, trained in the Soviet 
Union, led the Army as Minister 
of Defense; the General Staff and 
its Intelligence Department were 
a Communist stronghold; and in 
the border regions especially in 
areas from where the Germans 
had been expelled, the Commun- 
ists, as Seton-Watson wrote, creat- 
ed “a party state within the sta- 
te.” 


According to Professor Beck, by 
1947 Communists held 57 percent 
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of the chairmanships of local Peo- 
ple’s Committees, 80 percent of 
district People’s Committees, and 
100 percent of Provincial People’s 
Committees. — Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C., 1966. 


SLOVAK LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY COURSE 


A modern language course, Slo- 
vak Language Laboratory Course, 
by an illustrious member of the 
Slovak Franciscan Order and a 
recognized professor of languages, 
Fr. Bonaventure S. Buc, O.F.M., 
Ph. D., is in the process of being 
published. 

This Slovak Language Course is 
patterned according to the modern 
language series of ether languages 
prepared by Georgetown Univers- 
ity. When put into book form it 
will be on par with the most mo- 
dern method of teaching a lan- 
guage. 

For laboratory work, the lessons 
have already been correlated on 
tapes and can be purchased from 
the Slovak Franciscans, 232 South 
Home Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 15202. 
The 40 minute tapes of 12 lessons 
can be used on a tape recorder or 
in a language laboratory. The com- 
plete set costs $30.00. 


Dr. Buc, a man of many talents, 
has taught Slovak, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian in schools and 
colleges in Europe, Canada, and 
the United States. He is also the 
author of several books. 

With the Franciscan Order, he 
taught in Malacky, Slovakia, and 
received his Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Bratislava. He also stud- 
ied in Munich and Cologne in Ger- 
many, and in Paris, France. He 
held various posts in Canada and 
the United States and also taught 
at Duquesne University and Notre 
Dame High School, Easton, Pa. 

In 1957, Dr. Bue received a 
Master’s Degree in Political Scien- 
ce at the University of Pittsburgh 


and wrote as his thesis Slovak 
Nationalism. It was published by 
Slovak League of America in 1960. 
He was working extensively on the 
contributions Msgr. Andrew Hlin- 
ka and Msgr. Joseph Tiso made to 
the Slovak nation at the time of 
his death on April 22, 1966. 

Fr. Buc was not only the pastor 
of St. Rita’s Church in Buffalo, N. 
Y., but found time to teach Rus- 
sian at the Calasanctius College 
Preparatory School. His “Slovak 
Language Laboratory Course” will 
be a monument to his greatness. 

Ue Ca 


YOUTH CONFERENCE OF 
THE SLOVAK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


As a representative of St. Cyril 
Academy for Girls, Danville, Pa., 
I was privileged to attend the 40th 
Congress of the Slovak League of 
America in Youngstown, Ohio, in 
May of 1966. 

The primary reason for my pre- 
sence at the Congress was to par- 
ticipate in the Youth Conference. 
Previous to the conference, I was 
very curious just what would be 
on the agenda and how many so- 
called youths would be present. 
Since I was a new-comer at these 
affairs in connection with the Slo- 
vak League, I thought I would be 
a 99% observer, but my estimat- 
ed statistics had a change of 
course. 


The moderator of the Conferen- 
ce was Dr. Peter Hletko of Chi- 
cago, Ill., the Honorary President 
of the League and a recognized 
American-Slovak leader, whom I 
had met previously. Attorney Ed- 
ward Behun¢éik, Vice President of 
the League from _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., prefaced the discussion with 
an excellent presentation on the 
background of the Slovaks as a 
whole, and their marked status 
and contribution to the American 
character. He had a wealth of re- 
ference material which he used 
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in his presentation and the note- 
worthy thing was that his sources 
were all other than Slovak. 


A question and answer period 
followed the initial presentation 
and there were many interesting 
topics discussed. 


The one question that interest- 
ed me most was, “What is the dif- 
ference between the Slovaks and 
Czechs and why don’t they just 
conceive the idea of a Czechoslo- 
vak nationality and state?” 


I must admit I felt and wanted 
to answer the question myself 
since at the Academy I had learn- 
ed the answers through my cour- 
ses on Slovak history. I knew the 
many struggles and tribulations of 
the Slovak people for over eleven 
centuries and their quest for in- 
dependence and a _ position of 
honor in the family of nations. I 
knew of their few moments of 
freedom and what it has meant to 
them. However, wise and logical 
answers came swiftly from the 
members of the panel. 


Attorney Behun¢éik was first in 
line to state various facts and 
figures from a wide range of books 
and writers, other than Slovak, 
that substantiated the Slovak’s 
claim and cause. Fr. Andrew Pier, 
O.S.B., a prolific writer in this 
field, spoke in defense of the 
human rights of the Slovaks. And, 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Theodore Ko- 
jiS, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Andrew’s 
Abbey, Cleveland, Ohio, concluded 
the responses and put a ‘clincher’ 
on the topic that was being discus- 
sed. The one who asked the quest- 
ion responded, “I certainly did 
not know all these points and I 
must say that I will leave this con- 
ference with a different impres- 
sion and much more informed.” 
Truth prevailed! 


Before the Conference had ter- 
minated, Dr. Hletko asked if I 
would comment on how the youth 
could become more interested and 
participate in different activities 


concerning the Slovaks. My respon- 
se was that the initial promotion 
of interest must come from the 
home—the parents must be the 
ones to talk about their great herit- 
age; they should speak the lang- 
uage more if possible; encourage 
reading the Slovak newspapers and 
periodicals; participate in Slovak 
affairs; continue practicing and 
cherishing the many Slovak cus- 
toms; and most of all, be proud of 
our ethnic identity. 


I then continued and mention- 
ed my background which is a loyal 
Slovak one attributed to my pa- 
rents. My attitude has been mould- 
ed toward the Slovak people—their 
language, culture, their religious, 
social, civic, and fraternal activit- 
ies—as being one of honor and 
sincere dedication. 


Concerning my knowledge of 
the Slovaks, I could not help but 
mention St. Cyril Academy. I was 
just finishing my second year of 
the four-year course in Slovak 
offered by the Academy. We are 
not only taught the Slovak lan- 
guage, but we are exposed to and 
learn Slovak history, culture, and 
traditions. The famous men in 
Slovak history are familiar to me 
like Samo, Rastislav, Svatopluk, 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, Berno- 
lak, Stur, Hlinka, Furdek, Murga&%, 
Jankola, Tiso, Sidor, and a host 
of others. 


I already have experienced the 
fact that some of the girls who 
are taking Slovak at St. Cyril’s are 
of non-Slovak families. They want 
to learn the language and the his- 
tory because they know they will 
not have the opportunity at other 
institutions. These students, in- 
deed, are aware of the potential 
in the Slovak language and cul- 
ture. 


In summation, I repeat that in 
order to get the youth interested, 
the parents must set the example 
as they do for anything else that 
must be developed in the home. 
Only there can the love and in- 
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terest in the Slovak heritage begin 
to flourish. 

My attendance at the Youth 
Conference of the 40th Congress 
of the Slovak League of America 
was very beneficial. In my heart 
I wished that every youth could 
have witnessed and taken part in 
the educational session. This ex- 
perience was truly one that I will 
never forget. — Maryagnes Krajsa, 
‘68 St. Cyril Academy, Danville, 
Pennsylvania. 


“...BY THEIR FRUITS YE 
SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


In the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew we find the words of 
Our Lord, “... by their fruit ye 
shall know them” (7:20). These 
words summarize a scientific truth. 
They express a Law that is evid- 
enced in the lives of men and in 
the lives of nations. 

A nation is a group of men of 
psychological affinity, sharing a 
common heritage and common as- 
pirations. When a nation repre- 
sents a unity of men under God, 
to the detriment of no man, it is 
a vehicle for good. But when a 
nation covets that which belongs 
to its neighbors, rejecting the posi- 
tive teachings of Christ, it be- 
comes a_ negative vehicle with 
atrophy of its moral fibre as an 
inevitable consequence. This con- 
sequence is seen clearly by scien- 
tific observation, through objective 
examination of results. 


An illustration is provided by 
comparing two neighboring na- 
tions in Europe, the Czech and 
the Slovak. The majority of the 
Czechs are nominally Catholic. The 
Slovaks are predominantly, and 
devotedly, Catholic. No criticism 
of the Mother Church is intended 
by this comparison, nor is it for 
us to judge any man. A compar- 
ison of the moral situation in the 
two nations is the sole intent. 


The Czechs have developed an 
overhelming, almost psychotic, de- 


sire to not only dominate the Slo- 
vaks but to absorb them within an 
artificial entity they call “Czecho- 
slovakia”. A “Czechoslovak” na- 
tion never existed in the past, 
does not exist in the present, and 
cannot be imposed in the future. 
The Czechs and the Slovaks each 
have a different heritage and dif- 
ferent aspirations. The Slovaks, 
the challenged, have maintained 
their faith while defending their 
identity. The Czechs, as the chal- 
lengers, have sunk into a spiritual 
vacuum. 

In Slovakia the Church has 
maintained its life, even, where 
necessary, underground. As in the 
days of the catacombs, priests are 
ordained and bishops are consec- 
rated, unknown to the eyes of the 
new Communist Caesars but known 
to the Omniscient eye of God. 
Bishop Paul Hnilica, S.J., is but 
one example of many Slovak shep- 
herds who have been daily show- 
ing the devotion of the earliest 
disciples of Our Savior. Perform- 
ing their pastoral duties at the 
greatest of personal risk and with 
the greatest of personal sacrifice, 
the Slovak clergy are fulfilling 
the Word of Christ, inspiring the 
Slovak people to meet the chal- 
lenge which faces them. Through 
the example set by the Catholic 
majority in Slovakia the Protest- 
tant Slovak community has also 
risen to the challenge, as they 
share the devotion to the Slovak 
national heritage and to the Slo- 
vak national aspirations. Such 
spiritual leaders as Bishop Hnilica 
transcend denominational boun- 
daries. He is a spiritual leader in 
Christ for Catholic and Protestant 
Slovaks alike, representing true 
ecumenical spirit. 

Unfortunately, among the 
Czechs one looks for this moral 
strength in vain. Due to their psy- 
chological obsession of attempting 
to destroy the Slovak national 
identity they have developed al- 
most a castration complex con- 
cerning their own national herit- 
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age. This psychological sickness is 
a negation of Christianity. It has 
afflicted Czech Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike. 

Some symptoms of the illness 
are seen in the words and deeds 
of Josef Cardinal Beran, the 
Czech Archbishop of Prague. Car- 
dinal Beran calls himself a ‘“Cze- 
choslovak”, but the Catholic 
Church in Slovakia was never, 
and is not now, in any way under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Prague. The Slovak Protestants 
have also rejected any adminis- 
trative claims of Czech Protestants 
over their communities. Cardinal 
Beran and some of his Czech Ca- 
tholic colleagues, with a number 
of Czech Protestant clergymen 
being equally culpable, have 
chosen to give away their Czech 
national heritage in exchange for 
the pottage of unchristian covet- 
ousness of that which belongs to 
their Slovak neighbor. The illness 
is manifested in many ways: 

The same Cardinal Beran once 
signed a declaration stating that 
“Under the protection of our 
brother nation, Russia, a happy 
future is being opened to all 
Slavs.” The only freedom Com- 
munist Russia has left the Czechs 
is the power to enslave the Slo- 
vaks. Is that a happy future? 

The same Cardinal Beran just- 
ified the forced expulsion after 
World War II of over three million 
Sudeten Germans. During this 
forced expulsion over 400,000 
men, women and children were 
reported killed. Can a minister of 
the Gospel justify such bestiality? 

The same Cardinal Beran gave 
solemn “Te Deum” services in 
Prague’s St. Vitus Cathedral in 
honor of the inauguration of Com- 
munist President Gottwald at the 
same time that the clergy in Slo- 
vakia were under the severest of 
Communist persecution and the 
Slovak people were fighting the 
Communist troops with their bare 
hands. Is that Christian brother- 
hood? 
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All of these actions by Cardinal 
Beran exemplify a negative think- 
ing that is multiplied a thousand- 
fold among his fellow Czech Cath- 
olic and Protestant clergy.. It has 
borne its fruit. Among all Czech 
children only 3% are reported to 
have received Baptism, the first 
of Christian sacraments. In Slo- 
vakia, the true Christian leader- 
ship of such as Bishop Hnilica has 
also borne its fruit. Approximately 
98% of all Slovak children are 
baptized, despite the Czech Com- 
munist persecutions. These non- 
denominational figures serve as 
one among many indices of the 
moral situation in the two nations. 


When we compare the fruits of 
the practice of Christianity among 
the Slovaks with the fruits of the 
mental malpractice among the 
Czechs we see the attitudes of 
many individuals projected as the 
concensus of a larger group. It is 
up to each of us, as an individual, 
to direct his thoughts positively. 
When we do not, we abdicate our 
futures, as individuals and as 
nations. The results cannot be hid- 
den for “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” — The Reverend Jon 
P. Speller, D.D., Scientific Prayer 
Ministry, New York, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN BOHEMIA AND 
SLOVAKIA 


When the Communists came to 
power in Czecho-Slovakia in 1948, 
there were 8.75 million Roman and 
300,000 Greek Catholics in a po- 
pulation of 12.5 million. Since then, 
about one million Catholics have 
officially left the church, but this 
figure gives little idea of the act- 
ual leakage which has been caus- 
ed by persecution and discriminat- 
ion in every degree — and by dis- 
loyalty among the ranks of the 
priesthood. 


All church property was confis- 
cated by the state in 1948, and the 
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church is not permitted to own 
anything whatever. 


Thus, collections taken during 
Mass have to be handed over to 
the local branch of the government 
department for church affairs, and 
only a bare minimum is returned 
to the priest for his own require- 
ments and for the upkeep of the 
church fabric. Voluntary outside 
contributions are not permitted. 
And only “reliable” priests who 
have sworn an oath of loyalty to 
the Communist state, are allowed 
to hold office in parishes. Out- 
wardly speaking, such religious life 
as there is, is confined to the 
church itself; off the premises it is 
simply not in evidence. 


Religious instruction in the 
schools has in practice ceased in 
Prague and in most towns in Bo- 
hemia, and in most of the villages 
as well, though it survives here 
and there in Slovakia. But instruc- 
tion outside school is forbidden 
and subject to severe sanctions: 
this throws the whole responsibil- 
ity on the parents, the majority of 
whom are not well qualified to 
give their children any substantial 
instruction. 

Any attempt from any quarter 
to influence young people toward 
religion is severly frowned on and 
those who are suspected of such 
activity or of religious learning 
will not receive advancement. And 
where would the parents find 
books to teach their children, when 
there are no religious publications? 
Little or nothing has been publish- 
ed, not even missals, since 1948; 
what has been issued has a strong- 
ly tendentious flavor. 


In 1948 there were 5,779 secular 
priests and 1,163 priests in relig- 
ious orders; now there are about 
2,500 in the whole country in 1951 
about 3,000 priests were held in 
various degrees of confinement, 
from labor camps to “concentrat- 
ion monasteries.” By 1958 the num- 
ber had dropped to below 500, and 
in 1963 the majority were released, 
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but have to earn their living as 
best they can, usually in unskilled 
labor, and are forbidden to work 
as priests. Today there are still 
about 15 priests in prison. There 
are theological students in train- 
ing, though their number is of 
course inadequate. 


What weighs more heavily than 
numbers is the quality of the fut- 
ure priesthood, as there is an in- 
credible lack of modern theologic- 
al works available to them. 


Seminarians, together with the 
rest of the population, are ‘“shel- 
tered” from all contact with con- 
temporary thought in the Catholic 
Church today, and in particular 
have no knowledge of the deliber- 
ations of the Vatican Council. 


They are held back in a nine- 
teenth century climate of thought 
which has no relevance to the real- 
ities of life around them. The only 
religious periodical available to 
priesthood and laity is “The Spirit- 
ual Shepherd” which an authority 
on Czecho-Slovak affairs describes 
as “a mixture of timidity and weak- 
ness, full of self-deception and de- 
lusion.” 

The reason for this—on the face 
of it, extraordinary—contrast be- 
tween Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
is not hard to find. Today, owing 
to comparative religious indifferen- 
tism of the people which is very 
marked in Bohemia, less so in 
Slovakia, the Communist regime 
has no need to respect public opin- 
ion. 

Stella Musulin, correspondent 
for the London Herald and the 
St. Louis Review 


POLICE SEARCH 
RESIDENCE 
OF TWO BISHOPS 


Police searched the residences 
of two bishops in Czecho-Slovakia 
after they had been visited by 
tourists from the West, but found 
no “subversive material”, accord- 
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ing to KNA, German Catholic 
news agency. 

The prelates are Auxiliary Bis- 
shop Kajetan Matousek of Prague 
and Bishop Karel Otcenasek, apos- 
tolic administrator of Hradec Kra- 
love, who had been released from 
confinement in 1963. 

KNA reported that all bishops 
who have been confined are under 
surveillance after their release. 

The news agency reported also 
that there are still 16 priests im- 
prisoned in Czecho-Slovakia and 
that an unknown number of lay- 
men are still in jail there because 
of their faith and religious activ- 
ities. 

It was reported that 25 priests 
were imprisoned about six months 
ago. — (NCWC News Service) 


HIGH TEENAGE DIVORCE 


According to a broadcast heard 
via Radio Prague, too many mar- 
ried couples, especially teenaged 
ones, are filing for divorce in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

To stem the tide of divorce-seek- 
ing couples, a state commission has 
proposed establishing marriage 
advisory offices. The lack of sav- 
ings and the scarcity of housing 
are given as the chief causes of 
early marriages ending in failure. 

In Prague, 28% of all marriages 
end in divorce, while one in four 
goes on the rocks in the indus- 
trialized area of Northern Bohe- 
mia. In predominantly Catholic 
Slovakia, the divorce rate is less 
than 8%. — (NCWC News Ser- 
vice) 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mother M. Pius, third Superior 
General of the Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, who died on Sun- 
day, May 15, 1966, was laid to rest 
in the community cemetery on 
Wednesday, May 18. 

Officiating at the funeral Mass 
was the Rt. Rev. Abbot Theodore 


Kojis, 0.S.B., M.A., Abbot of St. 
Andrew’s Slovak Benedictine Ab- 
bey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mother M. Pius, during whose 
administration as Superior Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, St. Cyril Academy, 
Danville, Pa. was opened in 1922, 
passed away in her sleep on Sun- 
day, May 15, at Maria Joseph 
Manor. 

Born in 1894 in Blakely, Pa., 
and baptized in Holy Ghost 
Church, Olyphant, Pa., Mother M. 
Pius answered the call of Christ 
to follow Him in the religious life 
when she entered Marywood, 
Scranton, for the prescribed train- 
ing. The Congregation of the Sis- 
ters of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
was only two years old at the time 
of her entrance and its pioneer 
Sisters received their religious 
training under the direction of 
the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary in Scran- 
ton. Mother M. Pius made her 
first profession of vows at Mary- 
wood in 1913. 

In the early struggling years of 
the Congregation, Mother M. Pius 
held important positions which 
she discharged with rare wisdom 
and charm. Despite her youth she 
was superior of the Jednota Home 
for orphans in Middletown in the 
early years when it also served 
as motherhouse for the Congrega- 
tion. 

In 1922, shortly after the pur- 
chase of the Castle Grove estate in 
Danville, Mother M. Pius was 
elected third Superior General of 
the Congregation and served in 
that capacity for 12 years. That 
same year Villa Sacred Heart 
opened its doors as a_ boarding 
school for girls, known then as the 
First Catholic Slovak Girls High 
School. By 1930 it became neces- 
sary to expand. The beautiful St. 
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Cyril Academy on the hill was 
erected and its lofty tower has 
become a landmark in the montour 
area. 

During the administration of 
Mother M. Pius, St. Cyril Academy 


was accredited by the State De-| 


partment of Education and _ its 
first commencement in 1926 were 
honored by the presence of five 
bishops, four of them from Slova- 
kia. 

Meanwhile also the Congregation 
increased in membership and many 
new schools were opened. 

In the years that 
Mother M. Pius was principal and 
teacher in parish schools in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Before her retirement last year 
Mother M. Pius was again super- 
ior at Jednota Home where she 
celebrated her Golden Jubilee in 
1963. 


followed | 


| 


Mother M. Pius was preceded 
in death by her sister, Sister M. 
Philomena, who died at Jednota 
in 1920 and lies buried in the 
Community cemetery in Danville. 
She is mourned by three sisters, 
Mrs. Margaret Prokopovitsh and 
Cecile Yakubov, Washington, D.C. 
and Sister M. Constance, SS.C.M., 
music instructor at Andrean High 
School, Gary, Indiana, and many 
nieces and nephews. 

What Mother M. Pius has meant 
to the Sisters of SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius is written not only in 
stone, but also, and more impor- 
tantly, in the solid foundation of 
progress in the Congregation and 
in countless human hearts, both 
within the Community and with- 
out. Her deeds are recorded in 
history, the history of the Con- 
gregation, of the Church, and of 
the Slovak nation. May her great 
soul rest in peace. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 


It was Monsignor Hlinka, who 
founded the Slovak People’s Party 
and encouraged the Slovaks to 
strive for national recognition. Slo- 
vakia had long been submerged by 
foreign rule, but the spirit of the 
nation was preserved by the in- 
spiring work of dedicated men. 


Monsignor Hlinka rose to pro- 
minence in Europe as a leading 
advocate of selfgovernment for Slo- 
vakia and all the other nations of 
Central-East Europe. The Wilson- 
ian principle of self-determination 
provided a powerful stimulant to 
his work and for the cause of the 
Slovak people. It was in that spirit 
that he journied to Paris in 1919 
with the hope of seeing President 
Wilson to plead the case of his 
people. 

While Monsignor Hlinka’s hopes 
were not realized, his dedication 
and determination left an indelible 


mark on the life of the Slovak 


nation. — Congressman Michael 
Feighan. 
Prague — The _long-disputed 


Pittsburgh Pact of May, 1918, 
which played a role in the creat- 
ion of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia after World War I, is no 
longer a political issue per se but 
the old hostility between Czechs 
and Slovaks, reflecting in part an 
alleged invalidation of the pact, 
continues under communism. 


The pact was agreed upon by re- 
presentatives of the Slovak and 
Czech organizations in this country 
which met in the Moose Temple on 
Penn Avenue with T. G. Masaryk, 
who became the republic’s first 
president. 

In the 47 years since the Cze- 


choslovak Republic was proclaimed 
on Oct. 28, 1918, the Slovaks have 
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argued consistently that the terms 
of the pact were never fulfilled and 
that they have been unequaled 
partners in an unhappy political 
marriage. Of the 14 million people 
in this country, the Czechs outnum- 
ber the Slovaks more than two to 
one. 


But, of course, it does the Slo- 
vaks no good to complain. For now 
they are melded with the Czechs 
in the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public, which is a communist state 
and a full-fledged member of the 
Soviet bloc. And the Reds have not 
the slightest concern for any agree- 
ment negotiated in capitalist Pitts- 
burgh. — Frank Hawkins Post- 
Gazete, Pittsburgh, Nov. 6, 1965. 


The Slovaks historically have 
looked of any Prague government 
with fishy eyes. — Ted Princiotto, 
The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Oct- 
ober 17, 1965. 


Zakamenny Klin, Slovakia 
“You took him away from us alive 
... you have returned him to us 
dead. The day of reckoning will 
come. Then justice shall prevail.” 


These were the words of a young 
“Communist” at the grave of Bish- 
op Jan Vojta8S4k and proved a fit- 
ting and dramatic climax in the 
life and death of the venerated Slo- 
vak warrior for justice, freedom, 
and truth. 


This unexpected tribute was 
heard by 10,000 of Bishop Vojtas- 
$ak’s fellow countrymen. The youth 
was supposed to list the prelate’s 
“crimes.” 


The Communist regime had plan- 
ned to make the burial service 
quiet and private — instead, when 
the word got out that the Slovak 
prelate was to be buried from his 
native village church, the news 
spread like wildfire and overnight 
more than 10,000 gathered from all 
sides to pay their final respects to 
a national martyr who had remain- 
ed unbowed to the end. — The 
Register, October 24, 1965. 


Czechs drink beer. Slovaks drink 
wine. And that’s one of the instan- 
ces where your connoisseur tour- 
ing Slovakia would say, “Viva la 
difference!” — John F. McLeod, 
The Washington Daily News, June 
15, 1965. 


It was shocking—three border 
gates, fences with double barbed 
wire, guns, brick cubicles and 
women in officer’s uniforms check- 
ing cars. The landscape is bleak, 
devoid of trees, houses, cars. 
Prague is a gray city. The hotel 
where we stayed is their pride and 
joy—it’s like a communal concen- 
tration camp. Those who protest 
the war against Communism should 
come here, and if they find it 
agreeable, let them stay. — Candy 
Bergen, by Hedda Hopper, Daily 
News, November 16, 1965. 


After the aborted Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956, things seem to 
have simmered down in Russia’s 
satelites and one could easily get 
the impression that most of the 
anti-Communist yen to revolt has 
gone. The truth is that it seems 
quiescent only because it hasn’t 
found an outlet with any promise 
of success. 

It took years to discover in the 
West to what degree the Poles 
were ready to cut loose in October, 
1956, a few days before the Hun- 
garians made their shots heard 
around the world. Czechoslovakia, 
at the time, was supposed to be 
plotting something which misfired. 

Much later we learn that where- 
as the Czechs didn’t make much of 
a fuss at the time, Slovak partisans 
raised Cain. The nation’s four mil- 
lions Slovaks represent about one 
third of Czechoslovakia’s 12 mil- 
lions Slavs. 

Slovak partisans battled Soviet 
forces near PreSov. 

Slovak partisans fought by the 
side of the Hungarian rebels. 

The Communists suppressed 
news of all this at the time. If and 
when the State Department ever 
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caught up with it, U. S. spokesmen 
— always considerate of Red sen- 
sibilities never bothered to 
mention it or rub it in. — Guy 
Richards, New York Journal-Amer- 
ican, July 3, 1965. 


Mrs. Sloboda comes from Slo- 
vakia, which is the Church’s strong- 
hold in Czecho-Slovakia and which 
has shown the greatest resistance 
to the regime. There 60 per cent 
of the land is still in private hands, 
as compared to only 10 per cent 
in other regions. There, too, church 
attendance is still strong and there 
is an active religious tradition. 
Largely agricultural and mountain- 
ous, the remoteness has been an 
asset to the Church. A Communist 
functionary from Slovakia recently 
admitted in despair, “In Prague, 
they think Catholicism is finished. 
But in Slovakia, we see things dif- 
ferently. The faith is still strong 
there. We have to show much more 
tolerance to the Church. We can’t 
work actively against it.” 

“You know,’ Mrs. Sloboda ex- 
plained to me, with an apology to 
her husband, “the Slovaks are quite 
different from the easy-going 
Czechs, who would rather accom- 
modate themselves to the status 
quo than get into trouble. The Slo- 
vaks are toughened by the hard 
life in the mountains.” 

“Oh, yeah,” protested her hus- 
band, “but don’t forget how we 
threw the bottle-tossing hooligans 
out of church last Christmas, here 
in Prague!” 

Nevertheless, even in Slovakia, 
interest in religion is beginning to 
wane, and there has been a decline 
in church attendance among the 
youth. The rapid industrialization 
of the area will inevitably contrib- 
ute to the secularization and es- 
trangement from a predominantly 
peasant-orientated Catholicism. “In 
every village, just as in the rest of 
Czecho-Slovakia,” said Mrs. Slobo- 
da, “there are loudspeakers hang- 
ing over the square which are used 
for propaganda purposes.” — 


Adolph Schalk, The Sign, Decem- 
ber, 1965. 


Grim, tough, friendless Antonin 
Novotny of Czecho-Slovakia, detest- 
ed by many Communists and by 
the population at large, especially 
in the chronically restless Slovak 
region, was already a ranking Par- 
ty ogre in Stalin’s day. He is a 
prime candidate for de-Stalinizat- 
ion at the first wrong move. — 
Hal Lehrman, before The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, 89th Congress, 1st 
Session. 


Planned extermination is facing 
Slovakia and other captive nat- 
ions? In Slovakia all their leaders 
were either hanged, imprisoned, or 
exiled. 85,000 Slovak citizens were 
placed in labor and concentration 
camps. 20,000 known Slovaks were 
deported to the Soviet Union as 
slaves. Over 100,000 Slovak citizens 
of German ancestry were expelled 
to the Soviet Union. Over 120,000 
Slovak citizens of Hungarian ances- 
try were expatriated. Over 600,000 
Slovaks were forced to leave Slo- 
vakia and live in Bohemia and 
Moravia. — Alfred Korn, Jr., Pres- 
ident, Americans to Free Captive 
Nations, Inc. New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1965. 


I frequently wonder what the 
people of the captive nations think 
of what the United States contem- 
plates on doing. Do they some- 
times begin to feel that we are 
abandoning them and that we do 
not care—that we want them to 
be subjects of the communists. 
There is a very interesting aspect 
about the Slovaks. In 1946 when 
the first vote was taken in Slo- 
vakia as to what type of govern- 
ment they should have, up in the 
mountain areas and in the land 
of the Slovaks the vote was about 
65% against the communists. They 
were the only group in the whole 
country of Czecho-Slovakia that 
voted against it. So I say that today 
you have given voice which should 
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be broadcast by the Voice of Amer- 
ica. And the broadcast should be 
made in the Slovak language so 
that the Slovaks in the mountains 
and in the valleys will understand 
what is happening. 

We are challenged by the com- 
munists. We unhappily and un- 
fortunately have in our midst 
many who say they are not a chal- 
lenge to us, but the Slovaks know 
that they are. There is in the Old 
Testament in the Bible in the Book 
of Kings the story of the King 
who wanted the vineyard of one 
of his subjects. It is in Chapter 21 
and this is how it reads: 

“And after these things, Naboth 
the Jezrahelite, who was in Jez- 
rahel, had at that time a vineyard 
near the palace of Achab, the king 
of Samaria. 

And Achab the king spoke unto 
Naboth saying: Give me thy vine- 
yard, that I may have me a garden 
of herbs, because it is near to my 
house, and I will give thee for it 
a better vineyard: or if you think 
it more good to thee, I will give 
thee the worth of it in money. 

And Naboth the subject said to 
Achab the king: The Lord forbith 
me that I should give the inherit- 
ance of my fathers unto thee.” 

The Lord forbid that we should 
give the inheritance of our country 
and the United States on to the 
communists. And the Lord forbid 
the land of the Slovaks should pass 
unto the communists that now rule 
in Slovakia. — U.S. Senator Frank 
Lausche. 


Mr. Speaker, today is the 27th 
anniversary of Slovak Independ- 
ence Day, and on this historic oc- 
casion, I would like to pay tribute 
to the brave Slovak people who 
suffer today under the yoke of 
Communist tyranny. They are not 
permitted by their Red tyrants 
to publicly celebrate their national 
holiday. 

Therefore, we must rededicate 
ourselves to our efforts to see that 


freedom is restored to these valiant 
people and the other captive na- 
tions under communism. We must 
not only observe the historic na- 
tional days on the floor of the 
House, but we should establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions to more forcibly bring the 
present plight of these unfortun- 
ate people to world attention. 


Another effective step the U.S. 
Government could take to show 
our interest in the Slovak people 
and their aspirations for freedom 
from communism would be length- 
ier and more effective broadcasts 
by the Voice of America which 
would pierce the wall of Commu- 
nist propaganda and deliver the 
truth to the Slovak people. In re- 
cent years, Mr. Speaker, the Voice 
of America has cut back both its 
hours of broadcast in the Slovak 
language and the nature of these 
broadcasts. The VOA now has only 
straight news programs because 
of the present administration’s fear 
of offending the Soviet Union. The 
Voice of America should instead 
be a vehicle for delivering the 
message of truth to the Slovak 
people so that they can resist the 
brainwashing of the constant propa- 
ganda from the tyrannical Moscow 
oppressors. — Edward J. Derwinski 
on the floor of the House of Re- 
presentatives, March 14, 1966. 


Annual SLOVAKIA is pub- 
lished by the Slovak League 
of America, 313 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Middletown, Pennsylva- 
nia. Subscription $2.00. Edi- 
tor: Dr. Joseph Pavéo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SLOVAK STUDIES III — CYRILLO—METHODIANA, Published by 
Slovak Institute, Rome, 1965, p. 224. 


The eleventh centenary of the arrival of the scholarly missionaries 
St. Cyril and Methodius among the Slavic tribes, called Sclavi Mara- 
henses in Latin sources and Slovene or Sklavinoj in Eastern sources, 
was an occasion for Slavs to publish scores of studies in various 
languages. Slovaks, who claim to be among the heirs of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition, were especially active on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Besides organizing huge celebrations in Rome, Canada and 
the U.S.A. and archeological exhibitions, Slovak scholars took part 
at the international Cyrillo-Methodian Conference in Salzburg, Austria, 
and contributed to various symposia either in Slovak or in foreign 
languages. 


The symposium under review contains contributions by Slovak 
scholars and writers who live in the free world. Expecting that the 
writings in Slovakia will necessary be subject to marxist criteria 
and political restriction, they undertook the task to present the Cy- 
rillo-Methodian period to the Western scholars as they see it on the 
basis of Slovak pre-communist and foreign sources. The contributions 
written in English, French and German, deal with history (F. Hru- 
Sovsky, M. Lacko, J. Papin, A. Grébert, liturgy (M. Lacko and M. Rus- 
nak), literature (J. M. Kirschbaum) and with the role of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition in Slovak national and political life (J. M. Kirsch- 
baum). Since the Slovak erudities from the XVIIth century claimed 
great-Moravia and the activities of the scholarly missionaries for Slo- 
vaks and Moravians, the contributions in the symposium not only 
follow that tradition, but apparently try to substantiate the Slovak 
claims to the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage by compiling supporting 
evidence from the works of renown and less known slavists of many 
nations. 


The tendency to prove the “slovacity” of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
period or to defend the Slovak claims to the Great-Moravian heritage 
is common to all contributors to this third volume of Slovak Studies, 
but it is mainly the well documented account on the relations of the 
rulers of Great Moravia with Rome, written by the late Prof. F. Hru- 
Sovsky, the German contribution on the ethnic composition of Great 
Moravia by A. Grébert and the French and English contribution by 
Prof. J. M. Kirschbaum on the Cyrillo-Methodian literature and tradit- 
ion which may be of interest for Slavist who do not specialize in 
religious aspects. Contributions by Prof. M. Lacko, who is known as 
an expert in the Cyrillo-Methodian period and the articles by Prof. 
J. Papin, bishop M. Rusnak and I. Kondratovié are valuable especially 
from the Slovak point of view. 


Not all the contributions are of equal scholarly value and the 
volume is marked by the difficulty to edit a multi-lingual book: not 
only typographical errors but also linguistic deficiencies appear in 
the book quite frequently. This does not make, however, the volume 
without interest or value. Slavists might find it challenging in various 
aspects and by the same token worth reading. 
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The editors as well as the Slovak Institute and those who in other 
ways made the publication of the volume possible, deserve recognition 
for not allowing pass the 11th centenary of Slovak civilization without 
a written document. 

H fo 2 


Jan Kollér—Slovak Poet of Panslavism, J. M. Kirschbaum, LL.D., Ph.D., 
Published by the Slovak Institute, Cleveland, 1966, 48pp., Ed. 
J. B. Rudnye’kyj, Slavistica, LV1I(56). 


Perhaps for the first time the ideas and their practical application 
in the Pan Slav movement of Jan Kollar, Slovak romantic poet and 
political philosopher, are presented in understandable language by 
the prolific historical and political writer, Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum. 
All students of history of the Slavic nations in central, southern and 
eastern Europe welcome this clear-cut view and analysis of one of 
the most complex characters in the Pan Slav movement in the first 
half of the 19th century. 


Kollar, the celebrated poet whose ‘Slavy dcéra’ (Daughter of 
Slava) sonnets made him immortal in Slavdom, for personal and un- 
known reasons rejected the official central Slovak literary language 
of Stir and wrote in his own Slovak-Czech dialect he called ‘stara 
slovenéina’ (the ancient language of the Slovaks). He was, therefore, 
in some respects both the forerunner of the political union of the 
Czechs and Slovaks who formed Czecho-Slovakia in 1918 and of the 
futile attempts of the Czechs to fuse the Slovak language into a 
synthetic Czechoslovak tongue. Nevertheless, in his day he was an 
outspoken champion of the Slovak colony in Budapest for many years. 


Although at first glance, Kollar’s views on Panslavism calling 
for unity among all Slavs may appear to be a basis for a political 
union of all Slavic nations, a more careful look reveals that he regard- 
ed each to be but a tribe, nevertheless an individual ethnic entity 
with a right to its own language, state, etc., in a family of tribes 
belonging to one Slav nation! 


As a poet (Kollar’s lyric and romantic works may be criticized 
from many angles by the experts), he excels in idealism, which is 
somewhat dimmed by the stark realism and cruelty of Slava, the 
goddess, who from her golden throne watches demons torturing the 
enemies and persecutors of the Slavs... a la Dante’s Inferno. 


In Canto III of his Sonnet CX, Kollar turned prophet and a mighty 
good one, for he predicted the expansion of the Slavs like ‘a mighty 
flood’ and foresaw the day when the language of the Slavs would be 
spoken by their foes, and their sciences become manifest, as also their 
customs, dress and music on both sides of the Seine and the Danube. 


In the light of current history, we cannot, of course, rejoice in 
the modern Soviet imperialism that has reached the acme of Slavic 
power and prestige but only at the price of the enslavement of hun- 
dreds of millions of Slavs and non-Slavs, alike. Even for Kollar, who 
voices his wish to raise from his grave to behold the glory of the 
Slavs, the present would not be a glorious experience for the Slovak 
poet who envisioned a far different emergence of the Slavs would 
have sorrow and regret, not joy, in his heart were he a witness of 
the sad fate of Slavic nations today. 
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Dr. Kirschbaum shows that Kollar’s Panslavism was hailed by 
the Russians, Czechs, Slovaks and the southern Slavs but was not at 
all acceptable to the Poles or Ukrainians who saw in it a form of Pan- 
russianism... and as it has developed, they were right in their 
suspicions. 


On the national level, Kollar, writes Dr. Kirschbaum, played an 
important role in Slovak national revival by his linguistic theories, 
his poetry, publication of Slovak songs and his ideals of freedom. 


Undoubtedly, Jan Kollar will be the subject of many studies on 
the question of his political and linguistic theories, but despite efforts 
to make him a Czech poet because he wrote in his own pre-fabricated 
‘stara slovenéina’ medium which was his own personal invention in 
an attempt to arrive at a common language, and in spite of his 
rejection of Stur’s central Slovak that was destined to become the 
official language of the Slovak nation, he was a Slovak poet in his 
own right. If his image as a Slovak poet is not altogether in focus, 
it is both because he moved in so many directions at one and the same 
time so that his picture is somewhat distorted, and the disturbing 
circumstances of his time, his condition, etc. At best, he was an 
erratic genius, and therefore, very difficult, if not impossible, to fully 
understand and appreciate. Nevertheless, his stature as a great Slovak 


poet continues to remain unimpaired. 
A. P: 


Frantisek Vnuk, Sedemndast’ netirodnych rokov — Ndért dejin sloven- 
skej literatury v rokoch 1945-62, (Seventeen barren years —A 
Survey of Slovak Literature 1945-1962), Published by Slovak 
v Amerike, Middletown, Pa., 1965, p. 304, English summary. 


Slavists at various universities in the free world will receive in 
the present volume a first concise look at the postwar Slovak litera- 
ture, and since there has been nothing published on the subject in 
English except a few articles in Slavic Studies and the anthology 
Linden Tree, which is in many ways a biased and unobjective present- 
ation, the volume is longtime overdue. The English summary will 
make the book accessible also to those who do not read Slovak, which 
makes it even more welcome. 


The Slovak part of the book contains a rich source of information 
and remarkably well written aesthetic judgments on the literary 
value and ideological regimentation of the Slovak literature since the 
end of the Second World War. Vnuk places the works of Slovak poets 
and writers into the context of Slovakia’s post-war upheavals, un- 
precedented persecutions for ideological deviations, censorship and 
social changes, and measures them against the moral and intellectual 
duties toward the Slovak people among whom writers and poets were 
always fighting for justice and national goals. 


The method used by the author does not follow the usual de- 
tached and impersonal ways of literary history and criticism, but it 
does not make this book less valuable for scholars or anyone interested 
in Slovak literature under Communism. On the contrary. The book 
presents a fresh, well written, scholarly sound and sincere look at the 
literary works and their authors and it is understandable that he 
condemned his country’s deceit and desertion by her poets and 
writers who were always looked upon as intellectual leaders. 
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The seventeen barren years, as the author calls the post-war 
period in Slovak literature, are divided into four parts: The period 
of struggles (1945-1948), the period of the victory of socialism (1949- 
1951), the period of schematism and dogmatism, and the period of 
lost years (1956-1962), In each of these periods Slovak literature was 
at the mercy of political commissars, who silenced the best writers 
and dictated literary subjects and criteria, and therefore one cannot 
but agree with the author that “these years will stand for a period for 
unheared of degradation in Slovak literary history — a veritable 
“temps du mépris” — with an unprecented decline in artistic values 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, when the writer became a state- 
employed “engineer of human souls” and his standard was measured 
by the degree of his dedication to the political party line”. (p. 259). 


Since 1963, when the Slovak writers finally dared to “rebel” 
against the straitjacket of regime’s supervision and regimentation, 
Vnuk’s harsh judgments were confirmed even in Slovak literary 
reviews, and therefore there is no reason to suspect him of “parti 
pris”. Slovak literature was not only cut off the free world, but went 
also through the worst period of literary history in Slovakia and 
Vnuk's book intelligently mirrors all the tribulations, struggles, de- 
ficiences and intellectual dishonesty of some writers and the positive 
value of others. 


Vnuk reviewed in a short addition to his book also the literary 
works of the Slovak emigré writers and poets which will fill a gap in 
surveys of Slavic literatures in the free world. If the whole Slovak 
literature is a sort of “terra incognita” to many people in the West, 
the literary works of the Slovak emigré writers could not fare much 
better, though there are exceptions and in some instances Slovakia 
and her literature became known only through the writings of Slovak 
exiles. With regard to Slovakia, the author is maybe right when he 
says that “the 50 odd Slovak men of letters living on this side of the 
Iron Curtain kept the lights of Slovak culture burning while they 
went out in the writers’ native country. This may sound emotional 
or sentimental, yet it is a sad truth that in the years 1950-55 there 
hardly appeared in Slovakia a single book worthy of reading. In 
those years indeed the emigré literature was the contemporary Slovak 
literature.” 


The value of the volume is enhanced by a register of names, 
short bibliography and a brief note on the writer. It is to be regreted 
that the title of the book does not indicate that it is a survey of 
Slovak literature, but it is a minor shortcoming and can be repaired 
in distributing the English summary under a proper title. 


J. M. Kirschbaum 


Die Slowakei als Mitteleuropidisches Problem in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, (Slovakia as Central European Problem in the Past and 
Present), Lectures at Collegium Carolinum, Verlag Robert Lerche, 
Miinchen, 1965, p. 240. 


The prominent German institution Collegium Carolinum in Munich 
organized in August 1962 a series of lectures on Slovakia’s past and 
present place in Central Europe, and published six of them in the 
present volume as a contribution to the research on problems of 
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Central Europe. The lectures cover over eleven centuries of Slovakia’s 
history and while they are not of equal scholarly value, they are all 
shedding a new light on various periods of Slovak history, including 
the present one under Communism. 


Three of the lectures were given by Slovak intellectuals living 
in Western Europe: Prof. F. Duréansky deals with Pan-Slavism and 
the role of Slovakia in this movement; Prof. Milan Stan. Durica of 
the University of Padova gives the results of his scholarly research 
into the crisis of March 1939 and on the basis of documents he cor- 
rects various misconceptions about the origin of the Slovak republic; 
Ctibor Pokorny writes about the attitude of Slovaks towards Com- 
munism. The lectures by Prof. Duréansky and Prof. Durica are well 
documented and scholarly written contributions to two controversial 
topics of historiography on Slovakia. Abundance of sources referred 
to, and logical conclusions which characterize both contributions, will 
perhaps help to clear at least partly the controversy and misconceptions 
of some Western historians. 


For students of Central European problems two other lectures 
might be of great interest: von Gogolak’s lecture on Slovakia’s social 
and constitutional history and Kurt Wessely’s learned analysis of 
Slovakia’s economic and social problems since World War I. Both 
authors are exverts in their fields, but their contributions are bound 
to lead to a controversy either from the Slovak or from the Czech 
side. While Slovaks could be hurt by some of Gogolak’s harsh judge- 
ments of their leaders in the remote or recent past, the Czechs might 
oppose the picture which Prof. Wessely has drawn about Slovakia’s 
economic development under the Czech tutelage. The well document- 
ed account of the development of the national consciousness among 
Slovaks by Prof. Gogolak somehow contrasts in his conclusions not 
only with his previous works on Slovakia, but it also seems to be in 
clash with the requirements of scholarly impartiality. Except for a few 
Slovaks of the “Czechoslovak” orientation hardly any educated Slovak 
would leave unchallenged certain parts of Prof. Gogolak’s picture of 
modern Slovak history. Unfortunately, this is not the place to go into 
detail or to show where Prof. Gogolak’s lecture is marked rather by 
emotional than by objective analysis, and where the historian wander- 
ed into politics. While this is to be regretted, this reviewer is of the 
opinion that the scholarly lecture might serve on the other hand a very 
useful purpose, if Slovak intellectuals will properly react. 


The introductory lecture by Karl Bosl on the mission of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius and its place in Rome’s Church organization is a learned 
summary of the older and the most recent research into the Great- 
Moravian period, with some new hypotheses. Scholarly sound and 
without bias, the lecture will remain as a tribute from the German 
side to the 11th centenary of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission among 
the ancestors of today’s Slovakia, which was commemorated in 1963 
by Slovaks on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


The volume was edited with great care and should be welcome 
as a valuable contribution to the research into and solution of the 
unsolved Slovak problem in Central European area. 


J. M. Kirschbaum 
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National Slovak Society Almanac for the year 1966 — Ndrodny Ame- 
ricko-Slovensky Kalenddr na rok 1966, Vol. 74, Pittsburgh, Pa., 240 
pp., Edited by Jan Mihal. 


The first 70 pages of this year’s National Slovak Society annual 
are in the English language... the rest in Slovak. This, then, is an 
edition designed for both young and old readers in one or both lan- 
guages. 


In addition to their duties as members of the NSS Literary Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Peter Hletko, M.D. as president, which compiled 
the bi-lingual almanac, all (Msgr. M. K. Mlynarovié, K. Belohlavek, 
John Pankuch [NSS President, and the editor, Jan Mihal] contributed 
informative and inspiring articles to this year’s publication of the old- 
est Slovak fraternal group in America. 


Tribute is paid to Peter Rovnianek (1867-1933), NSS founder, on 
the eve of the centennial of his birth as a great American Slovak hu- 
manitarian. 


The following contributors are found in the English section: John 
Pankuch, Jan Mihal, Mary Burns, Dr. Peter Hletko, M.D., Dr. Stephen 
Hletko, DDS., Rosalie Gona, S. Ullman and Karol Kuzmany. Although 
a major part of the section is devoted to a review of NSS activities, 
particularly bowling, the rest gives the reader an idea of the possibi- 
lities of expanding the subject matter into a more serious sphere for 
better comprehension of vital issues in American Slovak life. 


While members of the NSS Literary Committee were called upon 
to do double duty by contributing articles to the Slovak section, too, 
the following writers made their contributions of interesting articles 
to the 1966 NSS Almanac: John Pankuch, E. Vesnin, Lado Demeter, 
Jozef Steller, Msgr. M. K. Mlynarovié, Dr. Peter Hletko, M.D., K. Ho- 
licsky, Peter Klas, Rev. Andrej Rolik, Dr. A. P. Slabey, O. M. Debnar- 
kin, A. Rybiansky, Dr. Jaén Fabianek, Rosalie Gona, Stefan HaSsik, Jozo 
Trnavéan, J. Horsky, J. T. Sulovsky, K. Belohlavek. 


In some respects the tone of the current Almanac is an ecumenical 
one, e.g., Dr. Slabey’s article on Jan Hus. Hus’ successful bid to re- 
verse the 3-1 German preponderance in voting at Charles University 
to a domestic Czech 3-1 majority was confirmed by royal decree... 
this democratic procedure is the only one that will finally bring peace 
and understanding between the Czech and Slovak nations, namely, the 
recognition of the right of the Slovak nation to self-rule, for the prin- 
ciple of human and natural rights to freedom is the same today as it 
was in Hus’ time. 

ALP: 


Jednota Annual Furdek, 1966, Middletown, Pa., vol. 5, 160 pp., Joseph 
Krajsa, editor. 


Inaugurated by the late Philip A. Hrobak, editor of the Jednota 
weekly, five years ago in an effort to reach the younger generation of 
American Slovaks, the FURDEK annual is continuing under his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Joseph C. Krajsa. It is a worthwhile effort, inasmuch as our 
Slovak youth would otherwise lose all interest in its heritage because 
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the third and fourth generation no longer speaks or reads the Slovak 
language. 


The contents of the current issue cover a variety of subjects from 
the following writers: Bishop Andrew Grutka, D.D., Abbot Theodore 
Kojis, O.S.B., J. C. Krajsa, J. Pfeiffer, A. Sarisky, Dr. J. Kirschbaum, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Very Rev. Theodoric Zubek, O.F.M., S.T.D., C. Petrasek, 
J. J. Konus, A. Koto, and S. Sencik, S.J. 


Feature article is ‘The Joe Lapchick Story’ about the great basket- 
ball player and coach from Yonkers, N. Y. The ex-Celtic star and suc- 
cessful coach at St. John’s University ranks among the greatest Ameri- 
can Slovak athletes. 


Lead-off review of the Jednota’s diamond jubilee in 1965 is given 
in capsule form by Dr. Jozef Pauéo, Ph.D., author of the 560-page his- 
tory of the First Catholic Slovak Union (75 rokov Prvej Katolickej 
Slovenskej Jednoty: 1890-1965) is supplemented by pictorial highlights 
of the jubilee observance, particularly the celebration in Washington, 
1 {es 


Oldtimers such as Dr. M. V. Simko and Rev. A. Pier, O.S.B. have 
a number of contributions in this 5th issue of the Jednota annual, the 
Furdek, in the English language. 


A brief historical review of the Slovak Benedictines in the U. S. 
and the Slovak Jesuits in Canada completes the 1966 edition of the 
Furdek. Both foundations constitute only part of the story of the Slo- 
vak Religious Orders in the new world. Future issues of this novel 
publication will undoubtedly cover the history of the others, namely, 
the Slovak Franciscans, as well as the Sisters of SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, the Franciscan Sisters, the Dominican Sisters, the Benedictine 
Sisters, the Sisters of the Most Holy Saviour, the Consolers of the 


Sacred Heart, and the Vincentian Sisters. 
A; P; 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Rekem John, Stefan Dubnicay — Slovak Polemist and Historian 
(1675-1725), Middletown, Pa., 1966, p. 80. 


Slovak Literature and National Consciousness before Anton Ber- 
nolak, Jednota Printery, Middletown, Pa. 1964. 


Kirschbaum, J. M., Jan Kolldr—Slovak Poet of Panslavism, Sla- 
vistica No. 56, Slovak Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 1966, p. 48. 


The Role of the Cyrillo-Methodian Tradition in Slovak National and 
Political Life, An Offprint from Slovak Studies III. Rome, 1965 


La Littérature de la périod Cyrillo-Méthodienne et la Slovaquie, 
An Offprint from Slovak Studies III, Rome, 1965. 


Vnuk, FrantiSek, Sedemndst’ netirodnych rokov (Ndért slovenskej 
literatury 1945-1962) — A Survey of Slovak Literature 1945-1962, 
Published by Slovak v Amerike, Middletown, Pa., p. 304, English 
summary, register. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Prof. Dr. J. M. Kirschbaum. Born 
in a small Slovak village on March 
25, 1913 and lost his father in the 
First World War. Dr. J. Kirsch- 
baum is a prominent representative 
of the new Slovak educated class, 
whose many members made a long 
way from the Slovak villages to 
European and American capitals, 
foreign universities, diplomatic 
posts and teaching positions by 
their own diligence, capabilities 
and perseverance, fighting against 
many odds and staunch and un- 
scrupulous adversaries of the Slo- 
vak cause. 


Educated at several European 
universities, Dr. Kirschbaum at- 
tained national prominence already 
during his university studies as 
leader of the Slovak student’s or- 
ganizations, Vice-President of the 
world-wide Catholic organization 
Pax Romana and speaker for the 
autonomy of Slovakia on behalf 
of the young Slovak generation. 
When only 26 years old, he was 
appointed by the President of the 
Slovak Republic and later elected 
to the responsible post of Secret- 
ary-General of the People’s Party, 
founded by Msgr. A. Hlinka. After 
opposing the introduction of Nat- 
ional Socialism into Slovakia, he 
was ousted in 1940 from Slovak 
politics and for 18 months kept in 
military service. In 1941 he was, 
however, back in public life and, 
as the youngest head of diplomatic 
mission, he served his country in 
Switzerland as Charge d’Affaires of 
the Slovak Republic. In that capac- 
ity he represented Slovakia until 
the end of the war, fighting relent- 
lessly for Slovakia’s right to in- 
dependence and against the false 
propaganda of the Czech exiles 
and their anti-Slovak aspirations. 


After the war Dr. Kirschbaum 
very soon became one of the lead- 
ing personalities of the Slovak mo- 
vement for a free and independent 


Slovakia. He moved to Canada, for 
a short time to the United States 
and again to Canada, where he 
dedicated his time and energy to 
teaching at Canadian Universities 
writing and fighting for the Slo- 
vak cause. 


Besides a book in Slovak Nds 
boj o samostatnost’ Slovenska, Dr. 
Kirschbaum published in exile the 
first scholarly English book on po- 
litical history and cultural back- 
ground of Slovakia under the title: 
Slovakia — Nation at the Cross- 
roads of Central Europe (New 
York, 1960). The book was re- 
viewed by the foremost academic 
periodicals in England, U.S.A., Ca- 
nada and Europe and mostly favor- 
ably received by the critics. On 
cultural problems Dr. Kirschbaum 
published a series of studies in 
French and English, four of them 
(on Bernolak, Stur, Safarik and 
Kollar) were published in the 
series Slavistica, edited by the 
known slavist Prof. J. B. Rudnyc- 
kyj from the University of Mani- 
toba. His essays on Slovak lan- 
guage and literature were publish- 
ed in French and English first by 
University periodicals and later in 
offprint form. His political writ- 
ings appeared in English, French, 
German and Spanish. Altogether 
Dr. Kirschbaum published 15 writ- 
ings in foreign languages either 
in book form or as reprints, and 
contributed larger articles to Ca- 
nadian Slavonic Papers (Univ. of 
Toronto), Etudes slaves et est- 
europeennes (Univ. of Montreal), 
Rivista de Estudios politicos (Mad- 
rid), Slovakia (Middletown, Pa.), 
Slowakei (Munich, Germany). Most 
(Cleveland, Ohio), to various sym- 
posia, encyclopedias and newspa- 
pers. All the writings of Dr. Kirsch- 
baum are marked, according to 
the critics, by clarity of style, 
logic, scholarly objectivity and 
solid knowledge as well as his 
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firm belief in the rightness and 
victory of the Slovak cause. Once 
an excellent student of internat- 
ional law and political science, Dr. 
Kirschbaum turned in exile to his- 
tory and culture of his country 
and Central Europe and defends 
the right of the Slovak people to 
independence on account of their 
old culture and civilization. He 
presents Slovakia to the free world 
in a new light and always within 
a new, democratic organization of 
Central Europe. 


For his uncompromising stand 
towards those who tried or try to 
deny equal rights to the Slovak 
people, Dr. Kirschbaum was 
persecuted already during his uni- 
versity years. A Czech rector of 
the University of Bratislava refus- 
ed to give him, for political rea. 
sons, the doctor’s diploma, even 
though Kirschbaum finished all his 
exams with excellent results. The 
Germans turned against the young 
Secretary-General as soon as they 
noticed that he opposed German 
interference in Slovak politics, and 
Berlin asked the Slovak Govern- 
ment not only to remove Dr. 
Kirschbaum from Slovak polities, 
but his name was not supposed to 
appear in any newspaper. “If it 
does”, wrote the German Ambas- 
sador to Slovakia in 1940, “I shall 
ask to forbid the publication of 
the newspaper.” 


The furor of the Czech and Com- 
munist adversaries of the Slovak 
struggle for independence and de- 
mocracy turned, however, against 
Dr. Kirschbaum, especially after 
the Second World War. Even 
though he spent the war years in 
neutral Switzerland and was known 
to oppose Nazism, the Communist 
government of Prague requested 
his extradition from Switzerland. 
When the Swiss Government re- 
fused, 
propagandists tried to compromise 
Dr. Kirschbaum by publishing 
smear and ludicrous accusations 
in the Swiss Communist and Soc- 


the Czech diplomats and | 


ialist newspapers. A new smear 
campaign was organized against 
Dr. Kirschbaum when he moved 
to the United States. The most un- 
scrupulous and immoral campaign 
was, however, unleashed against 
him by Communist Prague and 
some Czech exiles in Canada dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer of 
1962. 


In all those smear campaigns, not 
only in serious Slovak circles, but 
also the authorities of the countries 
he lived in, clergy and many news- 
papers and politicians were on the 
side of Dr. Kirschbaum, and he 
was fully vindicated. 


Dr. Kirschbaum is married to 
Magdalena Danihel, daughter of 
the late Slovak politician and mem- 
ber of Parliament Stefan Danihel, 
has four children of whom two 
graduated at Canadian universit- 
ies and one of them, Stanislav, 
works on his Ph.D. at the Sorbon- 
ne, Paris, on _ scholarship. Dr. 
Kirschbaum has been since the war 
leading figure of the Slovak Nat- 
ional Council Abroad, Slovak Li- 
beration Council, member of many 
Slovak cultural and civic organiz- 
ations in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
member or officer of leading soc- 
ial clubs and academic organizat- 
ions and editorial boards. 


Martina Tybor, Sister M., B.A., 
M.A., of the Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, whose motherhouse 
is in Danville, Pennsylvania, was 
a graduate of St. Cyril Academy 
and obtained her B.A. degree from 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., 
and her M.A. from Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pa. 


She is the author of two books: 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, the Glory 
of the Slavs, for young adults, and 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles 
of Great Moravia, for children. She 
has done outstanding work in Slo- 
vak-English translations, notably 
of Slovak classic poetry. Her own 
poems have appeared in Spirit, 
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publication of the National Cathol- 
ic Poetry Society. Her odes, written 
for various Jubilee occasions, have 
appeared in Fialky, St. Cyril Acad- 
emy annual. 


At present Sister M. Martina is 
head of the English department 
at Andrean High School, Gary, In- 
diana. 


Zatko, James J., Ph.D.., Rev., re- 
ceived an M.A. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Notre Dame. Under 
sponsorship of Ford Fellowships he 
studied at Harvard in 1954-1955 
and at the Catholic University of 
Lublin in 1958. He was also the 
recipient of an Association of Mid- 
dle Eastern Studies Fellowship in 
1962. 

He is assistant professor of his- 
tory at the University of Notre 
Dame. His book Descent Into 
Darkness — The Destruction of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 
Russia 1917-1923, was published by 
Notre Dame University. 


Joseph Pauéo, born in 1914 
in Slovakia. At the Slovak Univer- 
sity in Bratislava he received his 
Ph.D. in 1942. A journalist by 
profession, he worked with the in- 
fluential daily SLOVAK from 1938 
to 1945, serving as editor-in-chief 
from 1942 to 1945. In 1945 fled 
with his wife and son to Austria, 
then to West Germany; and finally 
made his way to New York City 
in 1950. 

J. Pauéo is serving since 1950 
as assistant editor of the weekly 
JEDNOTA and from 1964 he is 
the publisher of the oldest Slovak 
newspaper in this country: SLO- 
VAK V AMERIKE. He is serving 
for third term as the secretary of 
the Slovak League of America. 


J. Pauéo is associated with 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, with Institute 
of Ethnic Studies at Georgetown 
University, is a member of the 
Slovak Institute in Cleveland, O. 


and of the Slovak Writers and Art- 
ists Association in the USA. 

He is the author of some 1000 
articles, published in Slovakia and 
in the USA. 


Dr. Joseph Pauéo is the author 
of these books and studies: 

Ludovychova u sturovcov (Stur’s 
Movement — Popular Education). 
Matica slovenskaé. Turéiansky Sv. 
Martin, 1943. Pp. 151. 

Co po komunizme? (After Com- 
munism What?). Jednota, Middle- 
town, Pa., 1952. Pp. 29. 


Dr. Jozef Tiso o sebe (Dr. Jo- 
seph Tiso About Himself). Sloven- 
sky Katolicky Sokol, Passaic, N. J., 
1952. Pp. 359. (Ed.) 


Tisov odkaz (Tiso’s Message). 
Jednota. Middletown, Pa., 1953. Pp. 
89. 


Stefan Furdek a slovenské pri- 
stahovalectvo (Stefan Furdek and 
Slovak Immigration). Jednota, Mid- 
dletown, Pa., 1955. Pp. 190. 

Slovdci a komunizmus (The Slo- 
vaks and Communism). Rev. Jan 
Lach. Whiting, Ind., 1957. Pp. 318. 

Pod zastavou krest’anskej demo- 
kracie (Under the Banner of the 
Christian Democracy). Slovenski 
krest’anski demokrati v Spojenych 
Statoch. Middletown, Pa., 1957. 
Pp. 30. 

Slovenska rehol’a Sestier sv. Cy- 
rila a Metoda (Slovak Order of 
the Sisters of Ss. Cyril and Metho- 
dius). Slovensky Zensky Spolok 
Sv. Anny. Wyoming Valley, Pa., 
1957. Pp. 32. 

Unconquerables. Vantage Press, 
New York, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 225. 

Matus Jankola — knaz a ndro- 
dovec (Matus Jankola — A Priest 
and Patriot). Rad Sestier sv. Cyri- 
la a Metoda. Danville, Pa., 1959. 
Pp. 174. 

Literdrny Almanach Slovdka v 
Amerike (Literary Almanac of 
the “Slovak in America”). Middle- 
town, Pa., 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 
1963, 1964, 1965, 1966. Pp. 160 
each, last one pp. 168. (Ed.) 
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Christian Slovakia Under Com- 
munism. The Slovak Catholic Fede- 
ration. Valparaiso, Indiana, 1959. 
Pp; si: 


Pamiatke Jozefa Cigra Hronske- 
ho (In Memoriam Jozef Ciger 
Hronsky). Literarny Almanach Slo- 
vaka v Amerike. Middletown, Pa., 
1960. Pp. 46. (Ed.) 


Laicky apostol Martin Kopuinek 
(Lay Apostle — Martin Koptnek). 
Vychodna oblast’ Sdruzenia Slo- 
venskych Katolikov. Bethlehem, 
Pa., 1961. Pp. 67 (Ed.) 


Karol Sidor — politik, novindr, 
spisovatel’ (Karol Sidor — Politi- 
cian, Newspaperman, and Writer). 


Literarny Almanach Slovaka v 
Amerike. Middletown, Pa., 1962. 
Pp. 148 (Ed.) 


Pat’desiatnik Dr. Jozef Kirsch- 
baum (Dr. Jozef Kirschbaum — 
Fifty Years Old). Literarny Alma- 
nach Slovaka v Amerike. Middle- 
town, Pa., 1963. Pp. 171. (Ed.) 


Flight to Wonderland. Robert 
Speller and Sons, New York, N. Y., 
1963. Pp. 334. 

75 rokov Prvej Katolickej Slo- 
venskej Jednoty (75 Years of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union). Prva 
Katolicka Slovenské Jednota, Cle- 
veland, O., 1965. Pp. 560 & XIV. 
80 pages of pictures. 


Slovakia. Slovak League of Amer- 
ica. Middletown, Pa., 1965, 1966. Pp. 
160. (Ed.) 


Joseph R. Kristofik received his 
B.S. in Science from the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1949. His educat- 
ion includes several years at the 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy in Kings Point, N. Y., 
and at the Detroit College of Law. 
Mr. Kristofik is presently the Slo- 
vak Democratic Chairman for the 
State of Michigan with the Michi- 
gan Democratic Nationalities Divis- 
ion. At its 40th Convention at 
Youngstown, Ohio, he was elected 
to the executive committee of the 
Slovak League of America. 
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Dr. Victor R. Greene, Professor 
of American History at the Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas, received his B.A. degree 
from the University of Harvard in 
1955; his M.A. degree from the 
University of Rochester in 1960; 
and his Ph.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1963. His dis- 
sertation for his Ph.D. was: A His- 
tory of East European Immigrants 
in the Anthracite Area before 
1903. It is a study of the contrib- 
ution Slovaks and others made to 
the unions in the coal fields and 
the aid to President Johnny Mit- 
chell and the United Mine Workers 
of America. Dr. Greene in his 
thesis elaborates that it was be- 
cause of the loyalty and sacrifice 
of Slovak mine workers that the 
union was permanently establish- 
ed in the hard coal fields. 

In his present research, Profes- 
sor Greene is making a study of 
the origins of Slovak and East 
European American self-conscious- 
ness and why by World War I 
every Slovak immigrant realized 
such a strong feeling of his ethnic 
heritage. 

Dr. Greene, who has learned to 
read and understand Slovak, is 
familiar with the cultural and his- 
torical material available at the 
Jankola Library in Danville, Pa., 
the Slovak Institute Library in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the facilities 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. and Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Tino Berko was born in Slova- 
kia, fled to the West in 1952. He 
studied philosophy and the histo- 
ry of music and art at Munich Uni- 
versity; is a writer and lecturer; 
resides in Munich, Germany. 


Very Rev. Theodoric J. Zubek, 
O.F.M., S.T.D., Slovak by birth, 
American by adoption, is present- 
ly Delegate Provincial of the Fran- 
ciscans of the Most Holy Savior 
Commissariat, popularly known as 
the Slovak Franciscans. 
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He resides at the motherhouse 
of the Commissariat, Holy Family 
Friary, 232 S. Home Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 15202. 


Father Theodoric was born in 
Malacky, Slovakia, April 4, 1914, 
and came to the United States on 
February 21, 1952; he became an 
American citizen on June 5, 1957. 
He received his primary education 
in the schools of his native Ma- 
lacky while his secondary studies 
were taken at the Gymnasium of 
Bratislava, 1925-1929, and Skalica, 
1930-1934, in Slovakia. He entered 
the Franciscan Order in 1929 and 
made his novitiate in Trnava. He 
took his theological studies at the 
Seminaries in Zagreb, Croatia, and 
in his native Slovakia at Brati- 
slava. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in Bratislava on June 
26, 1938. After his ordination, Fa- 
ther Theodoric began his studies 
for the doctorate in sacred theo- 
logy at the Catholic University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. On October 
28, 1940, the Fribourg University 
conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology with 
the mark “magna cum laude”. 


Upon his return to his home- 
land and Franciscan Province in 
Slovakia, Father Theodoric was 
named to the faculty of the Fran- 
ciscan Theological Seminary at Zi- 
lina in 1941, a post he held until 
1950. During this time he also serv- 
ed at intervals as the Rector of 
the seminary, a Definitor of the 
Franciscan Province, and Guard- 
ian of the Franciscan Friary in 
Zilina. In 1942, he published his 
doctoral thesis, “Joseph II and the 
Friars Minor in Slovakia’. In 1945, 
he translated E. Neubert’s “Mon 
idéal Jésus, fils de Marie” (M6j 
ideal Jezi8, Syn Mariin) into Slo- 
vak. With Father Celestin Lepa- 
éek, O.F.M., he co-authored a book 
on the Assumption of the Bl. Vir- 
gin, “Nanebevzata” (Mary Assum- 
ed into Heaven), published in 
1947. Numerous articles of his on 
both theological and ascetical sub- 


jects were published during this 
time in various Slovak periodicals, 
such as “Serafinsky svet” (The 
Seraphic World), “Slovensky uéi- 
tel’”’ (The Slovak Teacher), “Smer” 
(Direction), and “Nova _ praca” 
(New Work). 


This activity came to an end on 
April 13, 1950, when the Com- 
munist government of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia supressed all monasteries. 
Father Theodoric was confined 
with his Franciscan confreres in 
the concentration monastery of 
Svaty Benadik nad Hronom. After 
escaping from the concentration 
monastery, he remained in hiding 
in Slovakia until February 1951, 
when he secretly crossed the bor- 
der into Austria. In February, 
1952, he joined his Slovak Ame- 
rican brethren of the Most Holy 
Savior Commissariat, the American 
foundation of the mother province 
in Slovakia. 


After a short sojourn in Trau- 
ger, Penna., Father Theodoric was 
stationed for seven years at the 
Franciscan parish of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in Clifton, New Jersey. 
From 1956 to 1960 he taught Sac- 
red Theology at the Newark and 
Jersey City divisions of Seton Hall 
University. In 1960 he was named 
pastor of the Franciscan parish of 
St. Rita in Buffalo, N. York, where 
he stayed till 1964. In 1961, he 
became Councillor to the Delegate 
Provincial of the Most Holy Sav- 
ior Commissariat, and in 1964 the 
Delegate Provincial of the said 
Commissariat. 


In America, Father Zubek fre- 
quently spoke on the persecuted 
Chureh in Slovakia to various 
groups in Slovak and American 
parishes. He made an appearance 
before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities concer- 
ning the operations of the Com- 
munists in Slovakia. In 1956, his 
scholarly and _ well-documented 
book on the systematic persecut- 
ion of the Church in Slovakia was 
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published by Rev. John Lach. It 
is entitled “The Church of Silence 
in Slovakia”. Since 1954 he began 
to contribute articles to leading 
national Catholic magazines such as 
“The Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view”, “The American Ecclesiastic- 
al Review”, “The Jurist, Unitas”, 
“The Catholic Educator” and “The 
Marian Era”. In these articles, he 
dealt with a variety of subjects, 
such as, the Communist persecut- 
ion of the Church in Slovakia and 
other lands, the theory of Darwin, 
the morality of nuclear warfare, 
the possibility of living creatures 
on other planets, the Blessed 
Mother and Vatican II. Some of 
these articles attracted wide at- 
tention. In addition, he has con- 
tributed articles to such Slovak 
papers and magazines as “Most” 
(The Bridge), “Dobry Pastier” 
(The Good Shepherd), “Jednota”’ 
(The Union), “Katolicky Sokol” 
(The Catholic Sokol), “Slovak v 
Amerike” (The Slovak in Ame- 
rica), ‘““Kanadsky Slovak” (The Ca- 
nadian Slovak) and “Literarny al- 
manach Slovaka v Amerike” (The 
Literary Almanac of the Slovak 
in America). He is a regular writ- 
er for the Slovak Franciscan Ma- 
gazine “Listy sv. Franti8ka” (The 
Leaflets of St. Francis), for which 
he served as editor from 1958 to 
1962. In 1963 he published a book- 
let entitled “The Slovak Bishops 
— Martyrs of Christ”, and in 1965, 
“Rozjimania o tajomstvach sv. ru- 
zenca” (Meditations on the Myste- 
ries of the Holy Rosary). 


The Commissariat of the Most 
Holy Savior, headed presently by 
Father Theodoric, has fifty mem- 
bers stationed in five monasteries 
and two parishes. 


Suzanna Mikula is a graduate of 
the University of Detroit, special- 
izing in history of Europe. Since 
last year not only Slovaks but also 
slavists of various countries com- 
memorated the 150th birthday of 
Ludovit Stur, we thought it would 


be appropriate to present the views 
of an American university graduate 
of Slovak descent. 


Very Rev. Msgr. John Rekem, 
S.T.D., Born December 13, 1917 in 
Trenéianska Tepla, Msgr. John 
Rekem receited his early educa- 
tion in Trenéin and Nitra. For his 
philosophical and theological stud- 
ies he went to Olomouc in Moravia. 
This was followed by four years 
at the Bratislava Istropolitana Uni- 
versity. He was ordained in 1941 
and two years later he received 
his doctorate in Sacred Theology. 
As curate he served in Hriéové, 
Vel’ké Chlievany, Tren¢in, Pruské, 
and Varin; in the last named par- 
ish he was also administrator. 


In 1945 he was imprisoned by 
the Communists for almost eight 
months in a concentration camp 
in Trenéin. He was released by an 
order of the People’s court (No. 
T. 29/45) in December 1945. Two 
years later his name was registered 
for the so-called September liquid- 
ations, but he emigrated to Aus- 
tria, leaving Slovakia on the feast 
of Our Mother of Sorrows, Septem- 
ber 15, 1947. 


In Salzburg he was spiritual di- 
rector of the Slovak Catholic ref- 
ugees, for whom he established the 
Federation of Slovak Catholics and 
organized a series of eight retreats 
in various cities of Austria. He 
was spiritual advisor of the League 
of Slovak Catholic Students in 
Exile. 


At home and abroad he held 
membership in leading Slovak or- 
ganizations: Society of St. Adalbert 
and its Literary Division; Matica 
Slovenska at home and abroad; the 
First Catholic Slovak Union; So- 
ciety of Slovak Catholic Intellec- 
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tuals in Rome; and for a time he 
was a member of the Slovak Na- 
tional Council in Exile and of the 
Liberation Committee. 

Msgr. Rekem came to Winnipeg, 
Canada, in 1949, where he estab- 
lished a Slovak Catholic parish. 
With the help of his ever-faithful 
parishioners he built a church, a 
rectory and a hall in 1952, which 
were free of debt by 1965. Active 
in Canadian public life he has long 
been associated with the New 
Canadians Council and the Citizen- 
ship Council. He served as chap- 
lain to the Fourth Degree As- 
sembly Taché, St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba, in 1958. At present he is a 
member and a faithful friar of 
the Miles McDonnell Fourth De- 
gree Assembly in Winnipeg. 

In Trenéin he was co-editor of 
Trenéan, 1942-1945. He contributed 
articles to: Slovdk, Slovenskd Pra- 
vda; Trenéan; Misijné Hlasy; the 
Misijny Kalenddr of the Society of 
the Divine Word. He was a contrib- 
utor also to the periodicals: Smer; 
Kulttira; Duchovny Pastier; Kato- 
licke Kdzne; Novd Praca. In Amer- 
ica his works have appeared in 
Jednota; Zenskad Jednota; Sloven- 
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sky Katolicky Sokol; Slovak v 
Amerike; Slovenskad Obrana; Slo- 
vakia; Kalendar Jednota; Literdrny 
Almanach; Rim; Hlasy z Rima; Ave 
Maria; Kanadsky Slovak; Most; etc. 

In Canada he wrote for the 
Manitoba Ensign; Western Sunday 
Visitor; Sunday Herald; St. Jo- 
seph’s Residence News. In Winni- 
peg in 1949 he compiled and issued 
an English syndicated news and 
information service twice a week 
for the local English press. Many 
of his releases on the Slovaks were 
printed in the Ensign, Winnipeg 
Free Press, Winnipeg Citizen, and 
Winnipeg Tribune. 

He is the author of twenty-five 
short studies on the history of 
Slovak cultural events of the past, 
and noteworthy and_ scholarly 
works depicting the evolution and 
growth of the Slovak language. 

He is a member of the Slovak 
Institute of Cleveland and the 
Bernolak Foundation, and serves 
as a committee member in each. 

He was elevated to the rank of 
Monsignor on March 11, 1964 by 
His Holiness, Pope Paul VI and 
is now resident pastor of the 
Church of the Visitation in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG SLOVAKS IN USS.A. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Dubosh, 
P. A., was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on September 27, 1890, a son of 
Charles and Mary Dubosh. There 
are no close surviving relatives, ex- 
cept for cousins in Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and New York. 

He was ordained on June 3, 
1916 at St. John’s Cathedral by 
the Most Rev. John P. Farrelly. 
He was in the last class to be 
ordained which received its com- 
plete seminary training at Old St. 
Mary’s Seminary on 1800 Lake- 
side. 


Assignments: — From _ ordina- 


tion in June to September, 1916, 
on temporary assignments; Sep- 
tember, 1916, Assistant at St. Wen- 
delin Parish, Cleveland, Ohio; De- 
cember, 1917, Pastor, Holy Name 
Parish, Youngstown, Ohio; Febru- 
ary, 1922, Pastor, Our Lady of 
Mercy Parish, Cleveland, Ohio; 
October, 1927, Pastor, SS. Cyril 
and Methodius Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Positions: — Named a Domestic 
Prelate with the rank of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr., on November 11, 1934 — 
the first American-Slovak priest 
in the United States so honored; 
October 16, 1955, given rank of 
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Protonotary Apostolic — also the 
first American-Slovak Msgr. in the 
United States so honored; 1934- 
1938, Diocesan Prosynodal Judge; 
1938 to date, Diocesan Consultor; 
1952 to date, Diocesan Cemetery 
Board; and 1944-1951, Diocesan 
Building Commission. 


Extra parochial and diocesan 
accomplishments:—Supreme Chap- 
lain of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union (Jednota), 1932-1937; Pres- 
ident of the Slovak League of 
America, 1943-1945; Member of 
Executive Board of Slovak League 
of America since 1945; President 
of the Slovak Catholic Federation 
of America, 1937-1938; one of the 
founders of: — Cleveland Slovak 
Radio Club, Slovak Professional 
and Businessmen’s_ Association, 
member of Executive Committee 
to establish Slovak Culture Garden 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and _instru- 
mental in establishing SS. Cyril 
and Methodius Parish in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1935; chair- 
man of fund-raising committee for 
the establishment of Benedictine 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
worked with Catholic Resettlement 
Council for placing displaced per- 
sons in Diocese of Cleveland after 
post-war years. 


John Sabol is executive secretary 
of the First Catholic Slovak Union 
of the U.S.A. 


To Slovaks the First Catholic 
Slovak Union is familiarly known 
as “Jednota.” That means union. 
Sabol is “Mr. Jednota” to the Jed- 
notars. He has been executive sec- 
retary for 40 years. Previously, he 
served seven years aS supreme 
auditor. Said he: “This has been 
my career.” 


Sabol, son of a railroad section 
hand forman, was born in a shanty 
in Hillsboro, Pa., on part of what 
is now the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
He received most of his schooling 
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at Lyndora, Pa. At 15 he carried 
water when the Ft. Wheel Works 
was built. Later, he was a railroad 
car builder at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


He studied accounting at night 
at Duquesne University, became 
auditor for the society and was 
elected secretary in 1926. 

Sabol and his wife, Elizabeth, 
had four children: Mrs. Helen 
Wells of Barberton, O.; Mrs. Joan 
Lang; Betty, deceased, and John J., 
a Medical Doctor. 


Judge John J. Sirotnak, born in 
Olyphant, Pa., October 12, 1901, of 
parents Michael and Susanna Sirot- 
nak. Moved to Throop, Pa., in 1903, 
where he attended public schools 
and was graduated in June 1917. 
Worked in coal mines from 1917 
to 1919. Attended Mansfield State 
Teachers’ College, Sept. 1919, and 
graduated in 1921. 

He taught in Borough Schools of 
Throop 1921-1928. Resigned as 
principal of the Jefferson School 
to enter University of Illinois in 
1928, where he obtained his B. A. 
degree in 1930 and his Law Degree 
in 1932. Successfully completed Bar 
examination on October 24, 1932 
and has practiced law in Scranton, 
Pa., since. 

County Solicitor of Lackawanna 
County Institution District from 
1938 to 1960, the first Slovak At- 
torney to be so honored. 

General Counsel of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union from 1944 
to 1960. 

Judge Orphans’ Court of Lacka- 
wanna County since June 17, 1960, 

Wife: Susan. Sons: Joseph and 
John, Medical Doctor and Attor- 
ney-at-Law. 

Member of Executive Committee 
of the Slovak League of America 
for several years. 
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THE SLOVAK INSTITUTE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A cultural society, known as the Slovak Institute, was 
founded on March 4, 1952. Charter members of the organ- 
ization were: Rt. Rev. Abbot Theodore G. Kojis, O.S.B., 
President, Rev. MikulaS Sprinc, Rev. Andrej Pir, O.S.B., 
Dr. Francis Hrusovsky, Dr. Jozef Cincik, and Karol Strmen. 
The President named Dr. HruSovsky, eminent Slovak his- 
torian, as the first Director of the Institute. 

One of the first duties of the Institute was to assume 
care of the Slovak library and museum established at St. 
Andrew’s Abbey by the coordinated efforts of the Matica 
Slovenska, which donated hundreds of invaluable books to 
the Cleveland Slovaks during the M. S. delegation’s visit to 
the United States in 1935, and the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, which founded the beginnings of the Slovak Museum at 
the Abbey in the Spring of 1943. 

Besides fulfilling its primary function of being a centre 
of cultural endeavors for the Slovaks in America, and the 
free world, the Slovak Institute has not only preserved 
many Slovak books in its library but has published a number 
of works of its own, notably, the history of Slovak Religious 
institutions in America by the late Dr. Francis Hrugovsky 
(died on Sept. 9, 1956). 

In Rome an affiliate of the Slovak Institute was estab- 
lished a number of years ago. Its main purpose is to sponsor 
religious and cultural publications in the free world. The 
Roman ‘branch of the original Cleveland foundation main- 
tains close contact with the American parent organization 
which was originally established to carry on the work of the 
Slovak nation’s Matica Slovenské that was suppressed by 
the communist regime in the postwar era. Another branch 
of the Institute is in Munich, Germany. 

Perhaps the most popular work of the Slovak Institute 
was the publication of a detailed map of Slovakia under the 
direction of Dr. HruSovsky. 

Membership in the Slovak Institute reaches around the 
world, for leading Slovak writers and poets, as well as cul- 
tural workers, have been enrolled in this unique American 
association for the Slovaks in the free world. 

All inquiries about Slovak history and culture are to 
be addressed to: Slovak Institute, 2900 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Slovak League of America 


— is an AMERICAN INSTITUTION; it was organized May 


26, 1907, at Cleveland, O., by the Rev. Stephen Furdek; 

is a CULTURAL and CIVIC organization of Americans of 
Slovak descent; 

is interested primarily in promoting the welfare and secu- 
rity of the United States of America; 
represents an overwhelming majority of organized 
Americans of Slovak descent; actively affiliated with it 
are the largest Slovak fraternals, religious organiza- 
tions, Slovak Clubs and Slovak civic organizations in the 
United States; 

is dedicated to American Democracy, the American way 
of life, and encourages Americans of Slovak descent 
to be loyal and alert citizens of America; it urges and 
aids Slovak emigrants to become U. S. citizens by pub- 
lishing appropriate manuals and brochures in Slovak 
and English; 

is dedicated to works of charity, materially and morally 
aids Slovaks, here and abroad, who may be in need of 
such aid; it supports the American Red Cross, United 
Fund Campaigns and other American charitable pro- 
jects; 

wants to help Americans of Slovak descent in American 
politica] life, in business or professions, in social stand- 
ing, and along educational lines; 

through its Ladies Auxiliary, the “VCIELKY” (Bees), 
sponsors Slovak cultural displays, concerts, lectures, 
art exhibits, folk festivals, social evenings, etc. Our aim 
is to have a “Hive” of our “Véielky” in every large 
Slovak community; 

promotes a better understanding and appreciation of the 
Slovak nation, its history, culture, traditions, achieve- 
ments and its long, hard struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence; 

firmly believes in the American principle of self-deter- 
mination of all nations, the inherent and God-given right 
of every nation, whether large or small, to freedom and 
independence, the right of every nation to freely choose 
its own form of government and freely elect persons 
of its own choice by whom it shall be governed; 
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— condemns and unequivocally opposes all forms of tyranny, 


every form of totalitarian political system. The Slovak 
League of America has always recognized the Godless 
philosophy of materialistic Communism for the dread 
evil and conspiracy against free humanity that it is, 
as the political system which threatens mankind with 
utter enslavement and, therefore, has fought resolutely 
against it in and out of season and, today, is still deter- 
mined to fight against it with all the means at its com- 
mand until the dread plague of Communism is wiped off 
the face of the earth, 
firmly believes that the national existence and welfare 
of the Slovak nation can best be safeguarded by the 
Slovaks themselves in their own independent Slovak 
Republic; 
as a Christian and democratic organization, is resolutely 
against the domination and exploitation of the Slovak 
nation by any other nation or political state; the Slovaks 
did not want to be ruled over by the Magyars and, to- 
day, do not want to be subservient to the Czech nation; 
heartily commends all efforts of our governmental and 
other organs to ferret out and unmask all Communists 
and fellow travellers, as well as all persons and organiz- 
ations who wittingly or unwittingly give aid and com- 
fort to the conspiracy of Communism promoted by the 
Soviet Union; 
stands for honesty, integrity, industry and justice in 
government. 


Join the Local Assembly in your town or contact the 


Secretary of the Slovak League. Membership 
dues are only $1.50 per year. 


DOW ar eee orl Ea eee) ee | 
Desire to join SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Enclosed find check $__________ 
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